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Ad : T LS JANUARY 11 19B0 

ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


r. w. snonwMSOM 

AND THE YUGOSLAVS 

Vol. I : 1 6Q6-19IB 
*?l impjob 
V ol. 3: I0IB-IS41 
•163 tJOBH 

' ■ . . ad"il>aiilo ■ ■ wcollofltly 

doivo . . a nalo worthy filico 

ol 3.ihol/irani{ii . . . n nummary 
aoui<:o boot . , llmos 

Lllornry Su)*l>lfln(Nil. 

110.50. Hid ROt. 

THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
Uurllngtoit Hou*a, Piccadilly, 
London WlV OHS 


Museum Bookshop 

(j KEEK & ROMAN 
EGYPTIAN & 

Ml Dl) I.K-K ASTERN 
ARCHAEOLOGY & 
HISTORY 

NEW & SECONDHAND 
3G Great Unwell SI., W.C.l 
Tel : 01-SS0 4086 

AIIY AnKwlc.'f. Ii-uik, nrw or oul- 

<j r - |>r L lit. fl ll|R. Ol JilV Hfl-ikl. 

R r,..v» KIIOI rtvoiiiin Hi-u'i l*«rK. 

pw Ynfrf N.V.IIV74. 


books for mi». 4 !?*l *«•*)*■ !■>, 

S A.E lm l |PW I!’ 1 — l.ion.inl 
Olipy. ii Siiihinwalirr uou.i. 

VC'illl. I.»*cx. 

PHTBCT1VS I li.TION— - Jj'rlin lor 

Liio^t nil in Aniii'inv nv'iin. > ■ 
Bl Jiltin' ■» Ho.1'1. OMIllirv. U.IJIOV. 
Wnl Mlillnmh. 

QARDEN l>')OK3.— Lv.-onllnrm l.lsl 
Ei'itlllln *ll«»l» ia.lv.iii' f cm, in 
iiVit.o .isi . li>i> a'-unii II iio l oil 
mailing llsl.— On •■n.n.ru Hooka. 
Marroril. Wl.nih.iln LI.1U HLN. 
NAVAL AND MAUIIIMI'.. TI.O bid 
and Shiiiiilna H'k.I:-, fur aulu nml 
wunturi. r.ilnluyuoa H'uoil — 
M LiMi.iM Ardfii-lliown nml Buns. 
■1.3 S'lUlli siroci. Uilchnior. 
Run ox row 1DB, (OMCi 
7HTH.*II. 


ARCHIVISTS 


I./VNCASHIRH 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

ASHIb'l AWT A 1401 IIV 1ST — 
i ani l\niuul. inxroim umci: 
ifira,lo A HVJ'J'i In ' 


EDUCATIONAL 


|l"Jl.|.|ll>l III. iri. . ■■...> Ill L|'l llll|. il IuikiI 

<(£•111 Wol Hill. Ill* ijM» 4->»; 
lieu-* cvlki* (li'.ir. lcJ IsiM. JKUJiitl 
' r At ■ . iiiiiiiMr Mil (.'< Mil 

Off, DEC; BITS, PROFES SKINS. 
Uintnrv, A Uilunaj ivunw fm DAL 

lnjl’ni | 1 citu.iii>.'il'..Miil | ro'i M kll.pi Hi: 


LIBRARIANS 


■ lila I'liH la Tlilril In suilurl!*' 

al 111 r- ll,. ni l UlilLn. u<hii| 

Imiuiiira tlffrr anil busl-(ir><fiiai» 
iII|i|ii|ili Ln Jivliiin gilniUiLiliaUiin. 
or DQuivtlrni, requir'd, [niir-il 
In in ' luthtili .il re. 'irJi nml |iui- 
ii-mlon ni .i Lurn-m umiiiu ilconn' 
an ■Jiliauij'io. 

Aftlilli iL'.'lli fioin ilm Chirr 
I ■ vji imIv.i il'tik ■ ili-fi-runrA -il •' 
l'ATi . I'.iuliW 1 1 "VI. nrrsl.ui, 1>||1 
IIM (Prrtiuii fi|l|',H. I.\ tonsil'll 

in hii i.iitim -,1 no -niiuadii.v. 

• 1,1 I hi null. I "till. 


ROYAL IIDltOUUIl OP 
KINGSTON UPON 111 A AIKS 

I Hill. Mill H AND MIISIIUM 
HI I'Alll'iMCMI 

ASSm'.VM I Alir;|||V)SI 
111. I /it In l;. r i. 1'.7 |i.i|. liulmlvii 

llj 111 - >nlr l.rtift-ivloil.i| IKVhlVlnl 
■ Hi |>i ii\ ■ 'it ||\. Min II-IV || m,ni|i|l,. |m 
or Mm iv III \.nrK wllhln Ilm llln<c- 
lorito t>i i «]u>. .ii I mu .nid Ifii, i i,i : inii. 
.r-hul i ii i.i im- Him |imfii .I'nn.ii Miiirr- 
l ltlqn Ml Ho' Slirlv.v I'lllllllv Ait lil v- 
III. iaIui h lluimiaiy lluruuuli 
Art lilvl't. 

Ill il lot 1nt.l"ilp flic n nlral cin- 
ttidui fniu.lioii nr tin llnraunii 
lIliiCfdrAl li'ionitL'.. iho nrriprvAtlvn 
or ■notl'.'in rr. uitli ui tl ( n ituniiinii 
.l'liiitiiltUailoii. (ilvlnu U'hlro n> 
olflirr*. tall.t and dr.iiimi 

will, mchlv.il Inittllr .illulvt. A tirn- 
Iicslhlli nf lltn llntn U Hr volrn Ii, 

Ikmutv Aivltlii'l injiloit. wliitli 

UWitn A l*<irA. ■■ mar of piolri- 
•.Iniuil mt] mill'll.. ii lh..|i Ii normal 
In .1 Hurouult i o*i or Hit* I lml. . 

Ann'i--ani* ajioii M inHirii a i in nil 
llnnuiip. Itmiif.* an»l a ilnUvrsiio 

B ui -it a i in r in ill |. l/iin.i In an l«lvi» 
lllln),lr.llll'll «r cull IT 0|I|4 opilAIM 
t|U lUllrAlliVli. 


LONDON ROROUGU OK 
1IAR1NCEY 

Llllll AHIAN IN lUIARliB 
Gi.'nlu 30.1 

• Al'PHi^TIONS ora invited from 
mi:i.iUv giia'MU-il ptnuna wiili ■ 
Y, iiij ‘ uvimrloiuo nr vrmfeMiun.v 
ilulh a «« Hit* 4 |ii/roprl.ili> luvol. 

■Iim rtulh-a ol ilinwal j™ V* 
■hn Wuli-irn flruui* of ilw 
mnnl Anri llto since Wful cjndrki!ti 
will lie ins , .ftri“ | i>'i' ("r iln riwiii.ug 
or Mm Mfbiln Uhr-irYj 8erV[C«. 

Si.livii "j» io Itousobjiuiid rinloi ■ 


I haute a In* nwilno In 1i>» In lilt* autnncu 

DtDCAUll h-u.iini" o>n a UhrArir aeryien 10 c:undWui«s a Mould 

rtn jUtvftL Fr<k-» Of iVali'i HusniUl. Iljo honour* do Drop i 

1 - oirc-r a aiuiir for 0 consvterabto miaililcallon m Libra 

- - (Vnrrn o'r urKOnu iHlonllun to l«ael ion yrtars Ulna 

naSBARCH 1 1. mil A i In 11. t.wiiera. * . Tho aiumln uncut 

i Ahi iii'iuPs. uitlilsf«. oxin-rIi»iii ■•kl uiK| Va to CG.^nO Incluii" vrlUtUi Uiq alio v«i filial 

qii.Ullli'U ul J II ; l^ltilnu uml I .1. m|J i jm <1nn \Vnkl|l|llni1. • . . lll|l 10 UUdimriAlloU y i 

— Lliiiili''i 1 i*> H i An^ii'diion fufiin ir^itn: fjanlr&J- l urlhor iiarucuMr 

li j ti'u'a Bill. . luil'kuii, B.w.l 1 '. hot Of l.'liiMri'jii Muiuimt Mid A«W from ilift Uociu 

■•l.fiini atl-’rl# nr-rirtnmnl, Cjn'raT I' brArv. lllph r |i;r.O}! t». . Ilia li] 

ilinh nn.ui. I am cl' in N« *•*”• p.il. Ibis .n. UMHi 

— 1 ~ ■ •*■ * — ■» KrturnAliin virtlliln 1 1 diva Ol llin Koviim, MKT itAI.. 


DDHBARCH Il .mil Al lull 

i .tl.iiti'iuns. ulilillft. rxiurti'lli >'i 


Annlh-anl* iiJimiiM |»>cir.i a ncmil 
llnnuiin. iti'inr.* an»l a ilnWvraiiv 

B iii-nraiiu-tlti ilii.lruu.i In an li|vi» 
■ulnPiiriiii'ii or ailit-r o mi lorn Viih 
rju lUllralliili. 

Inf annul titunlrir.t— rjr 11 , il, 
HobinB.ui. rtnrr -i* CniHviv Ajtiihm 
n--.ii, i ti, .yil. 

Alu.*l' 9>t>|.|> r.in.'t Jfi'l I.«P| 
de-.. i >,. lion lifipt . llin nMpiuoh 
rilmri 'ii amt luinirr. AddilnlBlr.i- 
iir-' ilnadiiiut.ro. 1 rntral Ij brarv • 
i;. 1 lrric *.1 R.virt. in r. "•inn nnun 


Tliarnou. fturrAy. KfJ ssi'S i01<iu» 
iltielPlu | sienna I ■■nico Ipouthi. 
Clue hi a dale. Jnmainr *A .. 1'rtW. 

THEATRES 

ARTS YIUtATRS. .MB W*. off 
I ti-pwirr As- Inm HlanptrdS 
•• I III IV l.lnen 1 . . Mon.-Tltiir*. 

-pi. Irl'fi*. 7 .md nir,, Prim 
ai.iui: JV.--’p: .md 1:1 mj. Pius 
p;.p in’ii'. WHfc. Iilnner. Now 
In IIb 41(1 iri.r I 


IMMI.DIA |'U ADVANCES 
uiiio iu irui.imu 
f.u :.riinllv IH'.'iluil 
'.(KG IONA I. TRUST I.TO. 

It L.llll'iKl Hlrnnl. M W llOtitl 

Hi rani, iniuioii. w i 
PlioiH- : III. *,..4 ..■■»» ■..•111. 7 11 J'114 


AUTimna in. IIP. I Mil mill MSS Ml 
lilifi i Itu lilt) In ii j.-tL*i.ii i lor liuulc 

|iiiT,lf w-.lll.JiB Hu .ini. I liln lonus — ' 
kt»'':vri<M l.lil . t'li.irun.lin. 'I’Md. 
IH'tlli. Cloud Ul. 'un. Ul. Urrom. 
h,-r -tliil 1 J.iuuary. 


PUBLIC S UNIVERSITY 


USA 

A 111-110,1111,1,.., I I'NUITHitdllHmi' 
In HNlJMl.ll all. I I.OMt'AHA I1VI. 
I.m:ilii IPIII:. M'.-i n.im rsmii- 
llthod I il 1-1 n tll.in.il triuil.illnii; 

Hull .iv.illaig -1 lor I*P|||| nr 1*/lll. 

i: iiMit.l ill's lli.at- .i.|ii| i ii.it- ..ii-l 

■loviii'r ti. I'i'ita,.ui iJi'-ir-ig Hr., 1 . 1 .* 
utiaiiiiinn. i Itnillih lioviiltiit-nl. 
UNIVUHSlrV nl SMI '111 Crtllll. 
t IN A. r.Cl I.LMUIA Si; U >4UH, 
•U.K.A. 

, Tins L.iniver«iie or Bnuili Carnima 
1* an I' Au.il Ilnparlunllv Allliin.f ' 
t|\«. A'.llon einplaivr. 


a'lverll.oiiicnl. 


MKDICAL LI RR AIUA NS 
FOR NORTH-LAST/ 
NOUTll-WUST THAMES 
REGIONS 

A1i|»i.M'.ATlONS *r» l»wnl for 
like 1 1 iio vo npiHiInlmeiili. Iwlu In 
i uinm nili H 41 l; l,,,,, l , !u ,41 1 i'IJ'I.i 
i "Wi inn Keulu'iHl Ulnarian* win 
bn ruiiinuakb'o. uiiilnr Iho dliecllun 
ol IIib rasitoi'ilvn Hplvcriily 
11 t'/iliiii.il 1*osUir.,il,l„l» . MoiIKjI 
llnnni li.r llioi*' ltriili.ni, lor 4dvU.' 

•u. .1— mitt - .I'l" , n» | b''' iJn, u ni 

lull lllir.iry Mrvlcos lu Nils ■lair 
t n i iiiui. in ill Hi' r imiil'1'1. jliliwllj 
InU'id" co-ordliiallon ul Hi" J‘UfK 
nl i'li'.i'' - n- .'ml rnir-i? trv 'iini.iriniii 
at •Ilillnu Ilbiarlos In nuSlorat Iwi u 
IH..1H..I i "inns, nmliiiulinini llnkn 
ii-llli ulli-r lllirariri and Willi Min. 
\ fit n,i1 Inn’ I im,l tll|nnwllni|iil 


review ,m.t nih-r *mnl.> in line 

.mi.liiliiii iiniiiiiti — II. ^Ln'in. 

Ctatw Si . Looilua. Vi .L..J, *■ l- 
‘.Mu J'.Tn. 

ALL i.runk book* ami on Clrni’rn 

Iwi nil* dlijBOlil — /.wi", ■*° 1 T 

iii. ui. SI. . I .omi'in. WLJII HLl 1 , 

lll-KVi d.tUi!. 

DETECTIVE llcllnn.— 4\>l.l|0nu-:! 

UMiwd. Diivlil Mill l.lil bail ill'.uij'i 
I .til., Kiuiw I War-houitr. Dale SI. , 
( 1 ** 011 . Wr?M Vurks MTfl "US. 

RUBSICA Itl. HU Id — A. C. Hull. W 
dlalni’i Itu. Twlukcinli.iin. M\. 

THE li ina .mil Hu* Vttll. AuUior 
J. A. SI. Juhii nub. l.i.iiiltin 

lnr.u ii vMh i. 


TIIK OPHN UNIVERSITY 

LIURAKY 

tj.chnicai. sr;nviciiS i.iuoajuan 
(S lHI.MliltAlilANi , ... 

UBS aonior Library Biair Omdo 111. 
KM.u*}H-KU».77.7. 

Iho Onun iJiihvriliy Library nro- 
vinns a iiitilil-iiioill.i purvko lor ll.c' 
ui jih ini' Jnd oilier si.iff n< It"’ 
IJnli mil v In suiu-url of louran 
itrutiih'ilun nml rosajrcli. . 

Thu Tm.Tmli.Jl Sorelccti l.lbrnrlnii 
I* nnv of Ip.mi uf liirue Hub- 
Llbiariarn who jishi Ilf I.lhrurljn 
In adiulnWiiirlnn lb" l.lbr.irv *<t- 
vkv» 0 'iu v/liu il'.|, ullan lor libn 
In IiIh ai)«<iici<. 

itiiudldu I- 4 * nliOUld linvo a gooil 
honour* doaroo. n nroroMionM 
iiiiailllcallon in UbrariumiUlii and ot 
laaM ion yr-ari nitiaiy usporlonce. 

'Iho a niiniii intent will no nudi 
WlutUi Aid altovn ojlary ncuto accord- 
Iim lo iiunllllriitloiii anil uxiiuilnni-n. 

l urlhor narikuinr* urn avail »i>io 
Irani 'llin line ■ ull i ii uni Olilco 

rnir.a! in, Tim Onnu liulvnrallv. 
P.il. I lux ;n. W.ilion llall, Mlllsn 
Kuyiiei, MK7 uAI.. ur tola phono 
Mill on Koy mch tiJ'.'-liM ' llmro Is a 
■J l-hulir an* Will lull BorvIl'C On 
I«$|I|P|H. 

Cloiinn itaif far aiuillt uUous il"Ui 
.l.mu.iry. I'niu. 


HE IN RICH HP INE ''t-pni. I'tiritt- • 
lr.iiia. A IIM Mr I Ill'll '. I . • 
MI'l'TiP' I'Ulill' alltili -. A lilU'ilm'. 
Ntiiiliuioiu'rtnnd' 

CHINA, ASHA f I > Uf 'Ul' • 

on p'lin.'fi fi-iin Ail.iii I [-■ i - - liii'.L- 
||,i .. AOT lltlli Ai" 1.--II/I. H 
Tor* NV ti'l'17 I'SI. 

MIDDLE BAST i.iI.pI.'iipI- ppI iiH' 
I Ii lo- un riT|iio »1 Hum Allan II. u- 
U'.nks IUl.. -ti7 llllll AV- < .PIT'. 
New VmK NV Pllil 7 l'S,\. 

THE CREBNUST liulhi.ililli 1 1'iHi 
nii] iiuoki in imp it iitiit'. S.inii in 
rune irm. UiTui-i - iiotii.i. 
I'uTi-ll lipid. Slu'l HiTil . 


C'Al ALOGUES 

OL j’ *1 "| , t.!l. 

WAN i‘r. O ." 'l Mn.'-i '■ 'i jf' 

ll.llf... til I .. >1111,1011 1 Ihjj! il 

l un , onlv. lii'piy' I. f! * :1 
I'lilllllii. Ar.T. 111 , 1 . Tho tKi? 
Nil, 1 llauw (ul"” 

l.i.iy'. llin 11 . ,„l ^' 1 * 1 x 18 ?* 

IF YOU HAVE A 1 
BOOK FOR SALE 
V/HY NOT ADVERTI8E 
IT IN THE TLS 


P P.llTU AND KINROSS 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 


uumtlni- I.IKLAH1AN 
Will uil liuoniliuii hiiiTiwuh (nr 
|h'» jLqvo PUKl ptc.iHo i-nniaul Ihv 


(Ion. Hcrr.-.Uiry. 71l» Suclaly ol 
MolinpollUin and Cgunly ChIM 
Ubruriana. V riadlunilv Lona i>,p. 
Il.u-del^ llliiulDy. IT, Vol kslilro, 


llbi-.ir* oninnjrJlIniiH ; llin 1n-»erVl« o 
•rM’iinii uf burnt i siulf unn Iln; 
UUldaTu n uf llbfiii v nwi Al'iunl 
f-urhlnti Uui>- in .It' ll C'PMl Itniy l|PP 


LIBRARIANS 


I mriiuhifiAtir 1 I i " caiaioan} un.i canny a c«n- 

RlTlflHS I l"t Ui.ii or ui.kauMnirtnly . 1.000 jlceis 

LAIUDIIlvIiJ I gn in inm ary iimJiiipjilani arid \itl> 

: TUi 

■ • niftich Br M ■ 

t; 8u? ’ 8 - Lninton Vein hi' 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN— 
CA LALOGUER 

’ 1 'lemnirarv I vi'.ir bmiali 

Ubrurv Pruieci, 

T. cdialonn* nn, I c'a**lfy * cii- 
l"cUiiii of u|,wu*l mainly -1.0UU jlrm* 
on in liml ary nraMii'Mlonn and \i>l> 
until v v-'irv. a wurk'nq Juim/ludgo 
of AAC-R *4 id »<*. miiA . tlLISS stid 


HOTEUCCOMM. 

.Tindiirm . «i»*— Coilcgca. Vpuih 
• (JtgaMralloiUi Bcrvica WILh u 
smile I. 

COURSES 

IHpmKlNA— feMii rho lachninM of 
lOdH’.Jnn nllli lira lioln uT our 
; «fUif aviM . lojm-apondenta eounn 
■ #04 JCjw BarJeii'. of_1ndoxeni.— 

gt^.^cTTiVi T # 

ii ' i ii 

GENERAL VACANCIES 

SUIT RETIRED ■ 
ULAD/TUAUIER 


v.'iirXimi buje in •wli t',«u n..iy ii» 
(It .(lull' d Ul'. J-.llll'l lit lll'i til • 
luni-iui.i ij nr dm .ljipni ill 

'Jim hj.H'V Will ho no "lllfr 
nnii.i' iv mi or ill 

inn io uH|iiu'i,«i«.|t , |iib i l. l ‘‘l I* • 
Lnnd'tb Ailiiwjncpi if Ilw upi'olM- 
piatii is box sA in a rolovani area » r. 
ri>' il- I'n-i l w'ltal, 

AppIlL-alluna from «itpror.H*lply 
quaik'C'l Tlbiarton* li i-ni'l"' lo- 
ijclher v.'llli Uio nnni-bi ani ndilrnp- 
n( ,d U \« 2 roftr-p".! lll’.ul. 
lie i,l,lrrH7e«l lo Tun HtiMlaiy ill 
Inn i ; i drrjii.jn liruiah 
U 1 lo M'^lrul iVd«r.HWIl, fy Md • 
ini', Hirvni i.eiuiuii wniN SI. I. 
front wltonj fu/lh-r |i*r]U*nlm MM 
bn oWMifil./Uo p'JO ,4 <w lor npn»' 
rwiinns: i riLty J- .lanuary. V»BO. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
,TRSrrY Ol- LONDON 

fJDliAUY. nducullon 10 
cyoi. lellnbllliu and on- 
lliudaim OBSiifiUdl^ PravTou* exporl- 
onto in . n UiUv^Wby IJbruiv nnU/ur 
- Jbidotf an ndiantiiHo, Nol *u|l- 
(or iira-llbdirv sclmgl. anpllconl. 

Jury fin ecalo r.5,rnrt-«4.iDl ■ 

UKlvn. i’OT lunhar. dfUU*. anjily 
Libra rl mi . (ieoliuiy Dapaniiwnr. , 

°?r»- 


TIIK UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

ASSISTANT umiARIAN 

AW U CATIONS are luvlii'd lar 
a prisi- III ASSIctrANT LIRIIAHIAN 
l llu. I'nlu.rMly l.f 


b" aradualnj. 
irary quullrtca- 
i Uiu Toehnlcal 


in llin I'nkurMiy l.lltraiy. 

UmdliUli-.s, 'uiuulit b« gradualna,. 
Willi lirolaail'injl library quullflca- 
lioiis. Ill,) |tu:i la In Uiu -Toehnlcal 
I'rnueMi a dll .Men: and randldaf* 
: ■■•tli , il Ii.il 'i n iuu'lil kli'.WlciUi|« uf 
I.I'.IIOIII'IIHI alid ^n im.rcsl III diiu 

t %SSH.fS?- Mr 

Aiil'UuiUun . forms and fURhrr 
imnluiUaii limy bo . oblalnod from 
HiO R.-nlitrar. 1 ti> Uillvoisllv of 
l.i edi Lei il'i I.Si! |'JT qua Iln il yr.f. 
ar-nrj nuiiihur 1 Hi 'iri/AO. Ulosgiu 
d-lofcr anp'liolluii,. nm I L-bruaiy. 


IVBtLCO&lE INSTITUTE 
FOR T UB 

HISTORY OF MEDICINE 

rtMd for 
_._Mr?A»fF.' 


uiowmw^ 

.Tbn nMl|ioA u l» aulluWo for n 

g hldu- i.lop w-lfi at least l*art I 
“1 i*raWi* AscftL.al.nn Prorcsi'.a 
xutiiyiaikoii, yr for nr* dual u «4r 
jWl i»ro-QUu f j[jalian <>»>oflaikoa. 


if «r nnn far* In 
a1arv - f» of Tei* Thau £5.7(5o* Oori 


. AppilruHan fnnn . 

^r rB H C^‘ JJ““*«** amwn 

-1 k 

Ufnilnu tula: IS Jainuiy. It'BO. . 

' y Z 7Z : ' • • ■ ’ -r '' UBEiARlAN/INFOnStAtlON 

CAMbRIDGESHIRB : OFFICER 

f^IfBonOOUI. AHEA 

BKHITON WOODS* COMMLNI1Y auly wIUl o>iB«,rionro or U.D.C. lo 
_ SCHOOL pililBi. . , rub a b'U*J library /Infomwilon 

_ DrpfiQn..PB|MbafuABh oerelco for, a mcdlum-alred l bin of 

PrinelDAi. Mr. M. It. C. Jofie* Ckiirtored .Atto urn ants siiuBVad In 
„ . “Mv. iht WoH End of f on don. Hain: 

-BaiaJbtltlieil l.ruun 13 q. ia a.tn.- to n.LB p.tn. Mpr-Lay 

nanuired fur linkier. 4"Hfi: AntiV^Pon^in^wAiSii^to:' Mr; 

Sf.fiO OLI .IH 11 AH iAN— 1 IHUm ON A.P. W. "BMUW.HrabtwrV Allwl 

WOODS iA.I'C. 4 Trapn, ini fUker gueei. Lon' 

A unjgiiD oi'pariunijv film for : Jala .'within 14 days, of 

SfAf^fe^annAHVTf.^W M ^ 64von '«- 

ably jvllll u tearliuiQ qiutllf'c niton. 
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University of Leiden 

Chair of English 
Literature 

Vacancy number 9-549/2597 

Applicant? are Invited lor the Chair of English Literature 
tenable in the Deportment ol Engl.sH Language and 
Llterat re at the University of Leiden The post will be 
evailable f<om 1 November, 1980. Mirimum salary Hit 
81.570.00 per anaum. 

The person appointed will be required to oontribuie to '> 
and to stimulate teaching and research in Eogilsh liters 
turs of the period from 1500 to the present day. Apple % 
cants should have a Ph.D. or equivalent, and have (t 
search hvereste and extensive public ?4 Ions witMp the i 
period stated. SpeclHltsation m tho rer-aisBrnca aid/# 
the seventeenth century will be con.sidG.red ai pdva> * 
tage, but candidates whose main interest lies in the more . 
modern period, will also be considered ■ ; 

The post oarriee with lb administrative duties, and 
appointee who does not know Dutoh will be expeotedto ; 
learn' It within a short time. Further Inlarmrtion about the > 
appointment may be obtained from pro lessor N. E. Osit*- 
ton. Chairman of the English Department. Schuliersveld) i! 
2316 XQ Leiden, The Netherlands, tel. 071-1 48333, stiff, - 
8508. ' ! 

Appiioabions, together with' cuirfculum vitae, a list o! *< 
ligations and the names ot three referees, should be si* '■ 
milted before 1 February. 1980 (with on indication, d ,. 
both letter and envelope, of the corresponding vacancy ;; 
•number) to : Doan Faculty of l8ttor9. Hapenburg 73. 231) .;. 
GJ Leiden. The Netherlands. 3 
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Public 
l. .v Library 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 

Reporting to the Direolor, the Head ot Technioal Service 
is a member of the senior management team -j 
Directs the programmes and activities ol library Wi 
port eervloea and coordinates automation 
Edmonton Publlo Libraiy has a collection of • appro*™ 
alely 774,000 volumes and serves a popuLatlatn ol W 
through , a Central Library and ten branohss ; with m 
annual budget of $8 million. 

F\ESPO,NSlBIUTIES INCLUDE : ncqulnltlon Of . flPM 
materlala; automatod oalalogulng and COM catalog 
prooesfilng and maintaining library materials ana ? 
auiomated circulation system. In addition, the budcw 
( ul candidate will participate In budget planning. J 
QUALIFICATIONS : Minimum aoademlo raqulremen i J 
a general degree plus a BLS or MLS or FLA 
lent from an accredited library eohool. Eight years 
library experience Is essential, with emphoBlB on inm 
technioal services and automated library systeihS' w* 
possess demonstrated administrative 
SALARY RANGE: Under revision. In the $30,000' C'>“ 

range. Apply to : Employment Officer , 

- • Edmonton Public Library . 

7 Sir WlnAtOn Churchill Square 
Edmonton. Alberta, Canada ^ 
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Walter Pater: 

The Critical Heritage 

'EDITED BY R.M. SEILER 
Includosappralsnls from George ■ 
Moore, Richard Le Gnllfonn®, Oscar 
Wildo, Arthur Symons and Edmund 
Gosse. 

0 7 100 0330 3 £11. SO 

Deconstruction and. 
Criticism 

HAROLD 1II.OOM, RU'LDE 
MAN, JACQUES DERR IDA, 
CSKOFFRKy HARTMAN, 
.1.HILLIS MILLER 
Essays by live highly controversial 
literary critics known among their 
Antagonists as tho 'harmon ethical 
Mufia'. Taken together the essays 
are likely to become recognized as 
lire dolinitivc manifesto of one of 
then tost stimulating movements in 
contemporary I cl tors. 

07 100 0436 £8.75 


The Ceremonial 
Order of the Clinic 

t'.M.STKONO 
This study of ovorunu thousand 
Scottish and American paediatric 
consultations will appeal to both 
sociologists and doctors. 
InirriKivonui Library of SociofoQV 
0 ? 100 037$ X. £8.95 


The British New 
Towns 

MERYL ALDKIDOE 

Since 1946 twenty-eight new towns 
have been designed in England, 
Wales and Scotland. This study - - 
1 races the historical background oF 
ihe new towns policy and the 
phases of development. 
International Library bf Sociology 
O 7I00Q36S0 £10.50 

America and the 
Third World 

JOHN L.N. CURLING 
A timely analysis of American 
foreign policy and its relationships 
with Hie (lovolopipg countries, 

07 ?00 0318 8 £10.60’ 


Dialectical 
Phenomenology: 
Marx’s Method 
HOSLYN YYAI.LACH 
33.0L0GH 

An Inquiry into Marx's method of 
theorizing which analyses ihoory In 
the same way (hat Mam analyses 
Ihe production of capital, 
International l ibrary of 
. Phenonianology 
D7J00Q33B £12.00 


Beyond the Letter 

ISRAEL SCHEFFLER ] 

A philosophical Inquiry Into • 
a mblguity, vagueness and 
metaplwr in language, 
i International Library of Philosophy 
07M03I53 £8.60 

Political ; 
Manipulation and 
Administrative Power 

EVA ETZIONT-HALEVY 
A compa rative study which 
explores some of the machinations 
by which elites I n weetern-Blyle ■ 

. democracies have art trenched 
themaelyaa in power. 

International Library of Sociology, 

C 7 160 035? 9. £6.95 * 

•• : ^ / 

Problems of a 
Sociology Of 


The first English translation of a 
tnajorvvork, Translated by Manfred 

fntomdUonM Lfbrdiv of SqcwobV ’ 
i Mwcmr £9.6o yr 


Ftoutledge & Kegsn Paul 
39 Store 5tr«ot, London WOT . -J. 


Mass Movement in a 
Chinese Village 

ISABEL and DAVID CROOK 
For over thirty years tho Crooks 
have studied and written about Ten 
Mila Inn, a Chinese village and its 
transition from a peasant villago 
into a thriving People's commune 
after (he revolution. The first two 
volumes in their trilogy, now 
reissued, dual with the revolution 
and its effects on Ten Mile Inn, 
Mass Movement m a Chino&e 
Village describes tho day-to-day 
evolution of a seven-week 
campaign in 19.49 to implement the 
now revolutionary Agrarian Law. 

0 7IOO 0324 5 Illustrated £6.95 

A fso by Isabel and David Crook 

Revolution in a 
Chinese Village 

International Library of Sociology 
0710033931 Illustrated £6.95 

The First Years of 
Yangyi Commune 

International Library of Sociology 
' C 71003463 6 l/lustrafed £7,95 

The Dorian Aegean 

Elizabeth m, crajk 

Dr Cralfc describes and aasaeces the 
• rpany-feceled cultural 
; achievements bf the area andnlelt 
lit the perspective of Greek 

■ eTvIlrzottari as b whole. p. /i*< 
States and Cities of Ancient Greece 
0 7 10Q 03773 £7,95 

REISSUED 

Nemesis at Potsdam 

The Amfo-Americmis and the 
Expulsion of the Germans 
ALFRED M. DE ZAYAS 

fctt«fti|y.o|y ravlMdand updated. ’ 
07100 0459 3 Math) £7,60 
0710Q 04109 fpeper} £3,75 

How Greek Science 
Passed to the Arghs 

IMS I AGV ti’IEAKY . 

07 m mo £ 6.95 / 
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The master of the attributions 


By Anita Brookner 


ANITA UROIIKNFR 

PAUL JOHNSON 
STELLA MARY NEWTON 


Mery I e Scciest : Being Bernard llcrcnsim 

Ernest Samuels : Bernard Bcrcnsoit — The Making nf » ('nnnoi*-hiii r 
Caroline Moorclicnd : Korin lie’s floslnges 
Agnes C.eijer : A History of Textile Art 


STUART Hampshire Paul Levy : Moore— G. E. Moore and the Cambridge Apostles 

henry aiFt'OBD Edward Acton : Alexander llerzen and the Hole of 
the Intellectual Revolutionary 


PAUL HAILEY 
VICTORIA OLENOUTNINC 
«ALBN STRAWSON 
LINDSAY DUO U ID 


Fiction 

Stanley Elkin : The Living End 

Stevie Smith : Over the Frontier 

Helen Garner i Monkey Grip 

J. f. M. Stewart : Our England is n Garden 


MUR VI. E SECREST: 
ageing Bernard llerenson 
K Biography 

173pp. Wcidenfuld ami Nicolsoii. 

E8..10. 

) 297 77564 2 

JlhRNIiST SAMUELS : 

Bernard Berenson 

fhe Making of a Connoisseur 

•477pp. Harvard University Press. 

. £9.50. 

0 674 06775 4 
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A- l P. TAYLOR 
C. 11. SISSON 
JONATHAN SUMPTION 


George F. Kcnnan : The Decline of Bismarck ’a European Order 
The Goldfish (poem) 

Hugh Thomas : An Unfinished History of the World 


kom lrt BovRRfi Octavio Phz : Marcel Duchamp— Appearance Stripped Bare 


beyond the Pale of Settlement, that 
Hionsu nd -mile strip of territory tliaL 
Once street: lied through Imperial 
-Russia and its proviuces from the 
-Baltic to the Block Sea, there lies 
the world, a world as much symbolic 
■s geographical, where the possibi- 
lities of advancement are inEinilo, 
ji'even if they denature the traveller 
\wlio desires to exchange one custom 
For another. For sucu a traveller 
The small 


;■ , Commentary 

nr.i.LN' smith George Altehison at the Heinz Gallery 
tnJKA ROX Molioly-Nngy lit Ihe 1C A 
s. s. PRAWF.R " Hollywood” (Thames Television) 
vii phen tender Eugene O’Neill at the Cottesloe Theatre 


DAVID WII.SUN 


low IT MON 


Kevin Brownlow : The War, the West and the Wilderness 
Michael Pyc and Linda Myles : The Movie Brats 
Morris Beja : Film & Literature 

Steven Philip Kramer and .Tames Michael Welsh : Abel Gance 

Jcuninc Basinger : Anthony Mann 

Pamela Street : Arthur Bryaiu— Portrait of n Hintorian 


I f J I • r- -I 


To the Editor 
Author, Author 

Among this week’s contributors 


EDNA I.ONr.LKY 
JOHN FULLER 
D. M. THOMAS 
ANDREW MOTION 


Catching Up : Poetry 
1 : The British 
2 : The Americana 
3 : Poetry in translation 
Human Geography (poem) 


_jwlio desires to exenani 
fior another. For sue 
t|licrc can be no return. The small 
— - [amount of residual nostalgia he may 
i feel lie will willingly renounce for 
i what other people, other cltd/eus, 
■ possess as of right; freedom to 
travel and to prosper, freedom to 
impose. What he will Jose forever 
o is the sense of belonging in a con- 
Jjtexi in which his true reality and 
l significance ore understood. Speak- 
ling many languages, he will forego 
jhis native tongue. Such a traveller 
I was Bernhard (later Bernard) 
'Borcti.snn, doyen of the world’s 
I most mandarin profession, grand 
'Seigneur, doge of rhe unattribuled 
.flftceiith-centiiry predella panel, 
*, passionate sightseer, and permanent 
““lejrile. 

• He was born in 1865 in die pro- 
’Vince of Vilna in Litluiania. in a 
a village so obscure that there seems 
to he no agreed spelling of in 
““jhame. At the age of ten he cnii- 



Bcnuird Berenson, photographed at Salzburg in 1936 hy Elizabeth Percival. The pictin'e appears in Being 
Bernard Berenson, by Merylc Se crest, reviewed on this pago. 




GEOrFARY MARSHALL 
JANET MORGAN 


G. H. L. Le May ; The Victorian Contribution 
Lord Horae : Border Reflections 
Jo Grimond t Memoirs . 

Harold Wilson : Final Terni ' 


C. S. ROUSSEAU 

J. I. M. STEWART 

JOHN BATCHELOR 
VETER KEATING • 

ERIC ITdMBBRRER 


M. R. Brownell ; Alexander Pope and (he Arts of Georgian England 
Literature in brief 

John Worthcn ; D. II. Lawrence and the Idea of (he Novel 
V. S. Pritchett : The Myth Makers 

Jane Cbance Nibudie : Tolkien’s Art-A Mythology for England 

.laraM Gibson (Editor) : Thomas Hardy— Tl»o Complete Poems, Variorum EdlH* 

r!, n „ , , y, ° 1 ' 5 T,,C PM80nal Nn ^oka of Thomas Hardy 
... - yj 1Rickwoi| liLi tern hire in Society— Essays & Opinions If 1931-1978 


Fifty years oh 
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many picuu- e 7of ‘warfare from hil ra^wh? in ma f e ^’ 

conies to us from a edu-!. w2 i C Shfim ,«>r the 

cated man and skilful writer: to Enl ; ' s &.co<t\, inrel- 

whom the old warrior related it w ^° would make an 


ouihorliy, their 
rniutne ii nd his friends 'Bv 
mined to win die Wiir. tho^M 


•grated with his family to America. 
;A photograph taken during his year 
I'M Boston University shows a naive 
;but determined faco with gleaming 
ij-Y es ' a full mouth, and luxuriaut 
Prc-RHiiliaeHte Iwir. The date is 
J 8 | Nearly twenty year* later, be- 
jjtold the finished nran in his Italian 
correctly tailored, shorn. 
lElegunt, the extravagances parect 
•gway. He was to become ever more 
Mapper and meticulous, smaller, one 
f would say, until at the end, at the 
•jRgeof ninety -four, he could be car- 
|ned about in his nurse’s arms. . 

L |I e, « of Vilna were famous 
tor their learning but- tint learning 
P V o, seaiUr. Knowledge of tho 
pMkalah or Enligluenment move- 
ment was limited to a few raid these 
J! er * 1 bought to be not ho-ly. Of the 
hundred and thirteen command- 
ing Much a pious Jew must ful- 
Jserenson ivas to remember only 
;-v. ^oulramn; He mado lists, or 
?Tnr thc „ V lsM — Veiled nn, 
lE« ne ’ iH n ! lb , rlnn ' D,,d Milaneso 
. cl * lwve carved genera- 
? an « L4, e essential 

flnckiimf laiswl J ,ce Pf l » ci na. Like 
he so mucll 
■ rhn he left the Inimical north 

U l eTiSSn"’ Sim of Itoly * dltnn 8 in B 
K, lI 18 ' 00 e o route, and for the 

i'.. Committed nnilpr rhn nan!. 
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he rat at his shoemaker’s bench. So >tifr£ p f, L 0011 commander, but 
to that of ’! Her Privates w» " •'® owlifcaj. tbs notion of takina a 
ProbJbJjj • the beat arid honest«t. 22SSfr-i ■ p£iod*d? 

descriphorv of life in Uio ranks- dur- E r 0n with. , the others has 
Ing the Great War .that has vet nn J something of their out- 

appeared jn EnglldL: the: - narrator ia°l* an ^ - hfl f , eeis that ha will 
has chosen fbcTis’ principal JS ,°. f ^ 


win all riglii, sir suys bntfaljj Ira 

to his officer, “ but not yet, 1 ' An^g^d i n his bed, fo^ 

"•? bflLhi^v* j;. e d . 
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of analysis nf pigment. The oracular 
pronu uncements with which Beren- 
son could once either promote or 
banish u work of art no longer hold 
good ; we have entered the era of 
semantics. 

His status as stupor nmndi was 
early revealed at Harvard where he 
followed courses in Greek, Latin, 

Arabic, Sanskrit, philosophy (under 
William James) and the art of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
under Charles Cliut Norton, one of 
whose iTionds, Isabella Stewart 

• Gardner, was to prove a decisive in- 
fluence in Berenaon’s life. 

His aspirations at this stage were 

■ to winds literature and he contri- 
buted an ■ extraordinary range of 
articles to the Harvard Monthly 
and also wrote a, few short stories 
which arc the only intimate docu- 
ments of his whole opaque life. He 
desired all sorts of excellence, die 
first step towards which would 

. take him to Oxford and to Europe. 

Surprisingly, lie fulled to obtain a 
travelling scholarship, but private 
-.funds ware contributed by his 
. friends, tench era, and Mrs Gardner 
to uiRkc up u purse of seven hund- 
red dollars. In 1887 Berenson left 
America for his Grand Tour. Hu did 
indeed go to Oxford, where lie failed 
to make the persomii acquaintance 
of Welter Pater, whose writings ho 
adored. Since It \vas already Berou- 

• son's intoiUinn id burn with u hard 

• gcm-liko Name, this was perhaps 
regrettable. But there were com- 
pensations. In 1888 lie met Mary 
Costelloe, who. was to bccothe his 
wife . twelve years later. And then 

- there wus the whole continent of 
Europe: Paris with Its theatres, 

-Munich and Bayreutll with their 
. operd, and filially Italy with its 
pictures. 

’ ' In tlie spring oE 1889, after 
months of enchanted wandering, 

Berenson renched Florence. His 
desire row was ** to encompass (he 
-.art of Italy” anj this he more or 
: less ^dld. Thu money ran out of 
course but friends could be. per-' 
suaded to subsidise him. Only Mrs 
. Gardner appears to have been 
.' nettled by the non-return of hbr 
, prot£g£. Their correspondence, too 
rapturous For her taste, was broken 

■ off, In the meantime Berenson, a 
'.tireless- traveller, visited the towns 

and cltiesJ the villages and' hamlets,' 

. the churches and obscure convents 
of the mainland. His prodigious 
, : memory filed away details of a 
' , painting’s appearance, its possible 
connection . with one seen elsewhere, 

. its association with a great network 

- of . undiscovered masterpieces lan- 
guishing far from the appreciative 
eye. : In abandoned chapels Beren- 
son. ori a ladder, "holding -.up n 

. handle, . would find, examine, anti 
commit ■ to memory. Ha did not 
peed documents; He seems to have 
,been Indifferent to the import of n 
-ringle work. It .was, the pilgrimage , 

/r'thnt obsessed, hihir In his Sketch 
/.for a Self-Portrait, writtoh/in 19+L. 

.-' he reports a‘ crucial cOnversatidn 

; - with .Enrico .Cpsta- in- Bergairto. in r _ „ . .. 

,-i which' -he iJeoJ,ded tO' devote : his. life .' M . rdal;. 1 an#.* lei ‘ft*- affect, "me ' Idst- 
■ ‘MWh sfridt 


no ambition, no expectation, no 
thought of reward. . . . We must 
not stop until we arc sure that every 
Lotto is a Lotto, every Cariani a 
Caripni, every Santdcrocc a Santa- 
croce etc.” 

And this tic did. If his attribu- 
tions have not alwav's stood the 
test of time, if those made-up artists 
Amico di Sandro and Alonno di 
Domenico have been quietly dis- 
banded, there is no doubt that wo 
now know many move hundreds, 
even thousands, uf Ituliun pictures 
than wc would have if Berenson 
had not made Ills home and his life 
In Italy. His “ method ”, which to 
us today may seem almost distaste- 
fully magical, was based on the 
precepts .of Morelli, whom he met 
In Milan in 1901, and the pragma- 
tism of William Janies whose 
lectures he had attended at Harvard. 
Mordlli, trained as a doctor in Ber- 
lin, perfected the morphological 
investigation of phenomena and 
learnt to rccogm/e a painter’s 
signatu-s In the curl of an ear, the 
angle « f a finger, and the full of n 
wave of hair. In Berenson’ s hands, 
compni'r.tive anatomy became con- 
nolsseiuship ; In a very abort period 
oF tinu his faultless memory could 
connect these noses and fingers and 
waves uf Imir across a continent. 
Artistic personalities grew where 
none had previnusly existed ; a 
painter's life could he traced from' 
early to late. work. Nor was lids 
accomplished mechanically. Pic- 
tures had a curious effect on Bercn- 
sou which he was nply able to 
explain in clumsy line well-woru 
terms. 

He found them, and by extension 
o titer- aspects of.' existence, "life- 
enhancing". Tills is not a mere fin- 
dc-si£cle flourish. In his occasionally 
fioveae phraseology be explains, in 
Florentine Ptiinters .of the Renais- 
sance, that “ art stimulates to an 
unwonted activity psychical pro- 
cesses which are In themselves the 
.source of moat (if .nor a])) of our 

f tleasdres, and- which heiT, free 
rom disturbing sensations, never 
tend to pass over into pain”. 

This mysterious - Qrocass- will be 
triggered off by a realization of a 
picture's " tactile values ", again 
explored in Florentine Painters and 
again a Irunidrtim description of an 
important psychological, or, as he 
would say, " psychical ” activity. 
Just ak ah jiifant learns to, make of 
touch the test of reality and only 
understands what he. can grasp, so 
Is it the painter's business to con- 
tinue this attempt 'to make sense of 
the world by "giving tactile values 
to retina 1 sensations”. For painting 
is about duplicity ; it has only two 
dimensions. It is the triumph of 
the painter to create three.and his 
power is. thereby- disproportionately 


This experience, and others 
analogous to it, will produce 
“ ideated sensations ”, another 
clumsy term which may be nothing 
more than an up-dated, no-nun sense, 
and falsely rational equivalent of 
Stendhal’s “Illusion puifuite ”, the 
process whereby a work of art could 
activate the experience of perfect 
happiuess glimpsed in other times 
and places, usually without imme- 
diate or apparent causation- For 
Stendhal, happiness wus love or 
being in love, a bravo practice 
which lie carried nn fruitlessly all 
his life. For the equally romantic 
but much more circumspect Beren- 
son, happiness was a feeling of 
mysticHl union with creation or what- 
he called, even more disastrously 
than usual, “ IT-ness Tliip explains 
not duly his protean gifts, of which 
he quickly tired, but the eventual 
transmutation of his love of art 
into a love of nature, perhaps his 
most. impressive . characteristic. 
“ Dahin 1 Dab In I ”, he exclaimed 
with Goethe and in his Italian 
dream journeyed, almost religiously, 
on and an, to the 'next town, the 
next village, and the next, picture. 

Unfortunately It all took money 
and Bcronson, still living on bis 
friends, could clearly not ue called 
to account. But in 1892 he managed- 
to secure for his friend James 
Burke a picture by Piern d( Coslmo 
for two hundred pounds less than 
the agreed price. Burke mude over 


Tit-ion (now Spnchc/. Cnellol, u Cnr. 
reggio ('‘influenced by a Cri. 
vclli, and two cassotic panels by 
Pesellino. In .1898 he.. furHicr 
acqu-lred fot: If Air a Gi/irgionc. a 
Rubens, the Inghiromi Raphael, 
three Rembrandts, a, Cellini bust, a 
Terborcii, and t^jMasaccin; in 1899 
two Holbeins, a Fra Angelico, a 
Rembrandt, ‘a’ Plorehzo da Loren zn, 
a Rupliaci: and the Chiei Botticelli. 
By this dlite he was also advising 
Theodore Duvis and Ned Warren, 
funner friends from 1 his Boston days. 
He. continued to publish. Mary was 
‘ simply overwhelmed with Uei'ii- 
bard’s genius". ,Mrs Gardner 
demanded «n “-adoruhle" Veliz. 
quez and e ‘‘■heavenly’' Raphael, 
and he-JtneSr whenj'to find HieiM. 

Tie married Mary in 19(H), by 
which time, they were, both Catholics 
and both lapsud. Depression' and ill. 
health began to set in from this 
date and were to plague him for the 
rest of his life. Mary's chcorittess 
was undimiiiished. Owing to Beren- 
son’s horror of childicn she had an 
abortion at rile cud of 190 L and 
wrote to him from London, ” I wish 
thee felt half as jollv as 1 am 
feeling now that the Anxiety in 
removed". She was a slapdash' and 
extravagant housekeeper and more 
money Was needed. Bv now Beren- 
son was financing his ‘whole family 
in Boston and he wanted u house uF 
his own, that ** grcaL good place ” 
that was to become the Villa I 
Tatti and which he was later to 
bequeath to Harvard. A triumphal 
tour of America in 1003 indicated 
how the mo nay could be earned. A 
word from Berenson could add to 
or diminish the value of « painting ; 
a recommendation from Berenson 
could secure a masterpiece from a 
hallowed private collection for art 
American museum. He became 
famous and rich. 

But still more money was needed, 
and at this, point, the point ut which 
Ernest Samuels ends Ills exemplary 
biography, the sense of ITmcsa 
seems to have become impaired by 
the necessities of commerce. Mrs 
Secrest, lively and critical, ean- 
rinuos the story. Some time in 1906 
Berenson chahged sides and from 
hoing the buyer's advocate became 
tlie seller’s. He joined forces with 


great, A bain tar’s first business ” is 
-toroude the tactile sense,' for i, must 
.have the. iHus-ron of .varying’ mus- 
cular sensations inside . my palm, 
and • fingers; -corresponding -tb the 
‘Vail oils' projections of this figure, 
/before- slraji take 'it'.for.>grapl.qd 


; to .icfjnji b isaetlrthiW' with •‘“'fro: Kleai- 


to him that two huodred pounds. 
In the spring of 1893 he discour- 
aged- a party of Americans in Rome 
from, squandering money on doubt-* 
fui pictures and received a commis- 
sion. Any qualms he might have 
felt at these transactions were 
quickly dispelled ' by his . by now. 
constant . companion , Mary Costelloe 
whd had left, her husbnnd and 
daughters to devote her life to 
Berenson. A large cheery feminist, 
Mary was already known lit England 
- for iter secretaryship of the 
Women’s Christian Temper.ancc 
Union, her advocacy bf women's 
suffrage and the election of women 
to County Councils, and. her lecture 
(she adored lecturing) on "The 
Position of Women' in America”. 
Forthright, exuberant, and 'deter- 
mined, Mary -was undoubtedly Jife-f' 
..enhancing., Sho urged Berenson tu 
publish and typed away at his 
notes.; when his Venetian . Painters 
of the Renaissance i appeared in 
1894. she wrote laudatory critical 
articles under the name of . Mary 
Logan. The money began to come 
ill. ' . : >•• . >• 

But it did not really come Id until 
a co-pfy of Venetian Painters was 
sent, a? amende honorable, to Mrs 
Gan&oor Who had recently inherited 
two mil Hon dollars and wns deter- 
mined >t-o collect Old Misters, " only 
the greatest in the world In 1895 
Berpnsou ' agreed to advise Mrs 
Gardner for. 'a fee of five per cent; 
‘That Same year. he acquired 'for her 
twenty major paintings through : 
Cplqogbi's-- alone. Otto Giitekunst 
act lb r :ae :fhe< -commercial agent. It) 
*‘1897 ho ; bought ror -her a Van'-Dyck, 
!'»h i CIiMi f later called "■ ^ hf re r: a 


Duveon for a fee of twenty-five per 
cent. As all Duveon's stiles were 
gill- edged, heavily restored, and 
occasionally phoney, Berenson be- 
came enmeshed in tho£e 'dubious 
business practices, that flourished 
ifhlle the rage to collect swept 
across America. And ' .which'. st£H . 
hedge his name with ah aura or 
compromise. Ir is still not' clear 
how much coin mission he took from 
who.ni, but, it was a great deal. 
'‘TrftdinR up " became habitual. 
One goal, that of excellence, was 
exchanged for another : the acqui- 
sition and embellishment of T Tuitl 
and the extension of himself as a 
work of art. Ir is- to be hoped that 
Ernest Samuels will deal with this 
period In a further volume. 

Tlie activities, the journey ings, 
and 'the; business - dealings at 
Berenson .and Mary become 
demonic. . Their equilibrium 
suffered: Mary,- who hnd previously 
enjoyed the sort of health appro- 
priately designated as rude, 
developed a number of distress! nfi 
ailments,, possibly os a result of 
living, die life beautiful. She put 
on - weight -aud became slightly 
hysterical ; Berenson, on the other 
hand, became smaller, tighter, and 
mnra cautious. There ■ is. some 
evidence. ibar lie. found his position 
untenable although he wus not f.n 
be freed from, it until extreme old 
age. ' His - autobiographical Sketch 
for a Self-Portrait falls to come, in 
term’s with die truth and races off 
'nn tangents and into nnt-rdntes at 
the .slightest opportunity.' Either. he 
does not know himself or puts up 
a- resistance' to knowing hint self 
that! 'would defy professional, 
analysis. Mrs Secrest .chrbmqles but 
cannot throw much light an. .this; 
Aspect of his "life. She qlsb 
chronicles the ups and downs of the 
Here h sail maiMpBe. Mary wds 
‘attracted to younger men. Berenson 
himself Wus apparently jrrqsistiblS 
• to wbnlerl. altlioiigh . his own 
affections seen) 'to', have been slight, 
mean, and /routing!. 

Ladies came nod went, > among 
them , the stiimiiiig, Gladys . Deacop, 
and hi j ; 1 Injured ' seif-estewu ' - was' 
alljdidy.imeiaded by- flieir flaftering 
'inslsteiic&'dp ihduring -irtrtV dta'ctKii'se'j 
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When Mary died in 19451 she Iiad 
long been replaced by the adoring 
Njeky Marian.), his devoted com- 
pan ion .uul housekeeper, who slept 
ntiiaidv the door of his room when 
in* fell ill. In her erre Berenson 
ended his days miJ his lost years 
wore becalmed by her presence 
mn! Lhe recovery of » sense of 
jT-ness which, os it is expressed in 
the Into dories, is nothing short, of 
jninuriiJims. 

Imii- tiie rest, he is Bn unsatis- 
factory hm iiupoiMM figure. Per 
he did something different with ami 
far iirt. He did mu look to it for 
cniisnlatinii or for redemption or as 
n vehicle fur a higher morality. 
Unlike his model Pater, he did not 
use it ra express Ins own unsatisfied 
derircs. Pater on Botticelli has 
slender hut painful insights, recog- 
nizing in The Hirilt of Venus a 
melancholy that mirrors His own : 
. tvhnt is unmistakable is the 
wd ness with which he [Batticeili] 
Jin* conceived the goddess of pleas- 
ure, as s depositary of a great 
power over the lives of men 

In comttarisiui, Berenson is brisk 
und intuitive ; he docs not yearn but 
clings tenaciously to the formal 
ihythnt of the work. "The move- 
ment is directly life-communicating. 
The entire picture presents us with 
the quintessence of nil that is 
pleasurable to Hie imagi nation of 
touch und movement." Ho has re- 
established the picture as mi object 
to be scrutinized for what tho artist 


monibering, lie has not been sur- 
passed- 

Nor should he he. A sense of IT- 
nosjs is nut within the reach of all of 
us but il is gnnd lo be reminded 
uf il. Berenson, m the approach or 
dumh, learnt to use his eye more 
lovingly. Self, not easily laid aside 
in his case, gave way from time .to 
time to a blessed receptivity. Despite 
tho considerable efforts and fine 
scholarship of his two biographers-— 
Professor Samuels faultless with the 
written evidence, Mrs Secresi adept 
Hr interpreting reminiscence — it is 
only fair to let Berenson have .the 
last word, written in his ninetieth 
year : 

On balcony this morning between 
4.1 5 and 4.45, Hat quiet light, 
mo i-her-of- pearl tone with touches 
here and there of rose in the sky. 
Water oily, seemed to be flowing 
in but drift went the other way. 
The Salute like an eiieraving, or 
4-uther an etching, Whiaderlsh. 
Wnrclied the gradual lighting-up 
until I was too tired to. wait for 
the full sunlight illuminating the 
entire skv. Giovanni Bellini and 
Itis immediate followers painted 
landscapes as if they did mem at 
dnwn, probably because they real- 
ized the impossibility of doing 
sunshine. They paint die pallia 
sunless sky in the evocative way 
rhut delights us in even such 
me dine pi i icv n« Basalt! or Bis- 
solo. In Bellini himself the skies 
arc ahvHys nl pule dawn, except 


Held to ransom 


By Paul Johnson 


nit there and not for whur the critic in the Beilin Resurrection, where 
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CAROL! Nl: MOO Will F. AD : 

Fortune’s Hostages 
Kidnapping in the World Today 
256pp. Hamish Hamilton- £8.95. 
0 241 10320 7. 

Caroline Moore head has written a 
timely and absorbing book ou a 
subiect which is much more com- 
plicated than it seems ur first 
glance. 'We word “kidnap” first 
appeared in 1688, when one John 
Dykes was “ convicted of kidnap- 
ping or enticing away his majesty's 
subjects to go as servants into the 
foreign plantations “ As ser- 
vants ”, or course, meant indentured 
labour, a form or slavery. This was 
How his wicked uncle intended to 
dispose of young David Balfour in 
Stevenson'? marvellous tale Kid- 
napped. The indentures could be 
broken, at a price, paid by friends 
or relatives, sa an element of ran- 
som was involved. In essentials, 
then, plantation kidnapping was no 
different from the form of piracy 
practised along tho Barbary Coast 
of North Africa for over a thou- 
sand years; the Moslem pirates 


Inund there. An history has learnt 


scale kidnapping and pinny m-ie 
virtually eliminated. Om- might say 
that the eljniliuuiun nf pimey min- 
ritled almost exactly with the Ago 
of Imperialism, as in Rome’s day. 
The great powers cuo penned am! 
there were no safe havens- Once 
the empires broke up, ns they did 
in the 1940s and 1950s, a multitude 
of small, independent states if- 
emerged, and with litem the pirati- 
cal bacillus. Algiers mid Tripoli 
now perform utmost exucily tho 
same role as they did between tho 
eighth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

Miss Moorehead is cn refill to 
distinguish between the various 
forms of kidnapping, both in his- 
tory and in our own day. She is 
particularly interesting on the .sub- 
ject of Sardinia. Kidnapping 
Becomes a serious threat to society 
when those who practise it urn 
produce a moral justification, how- 
ever. unreasonable, for their acts, 
and so enjoy some support from 
the law-abiding community. In Sar- 
dinia kidnapping is rhe trade of 
the shepherds, who see the rest nf 
society, including the peasants 
(who get state credits), ns a chal- 
lenge to their very existence. Kid- 
napping, which they practise with 
impressive skill and great ferocity, 
is their response. They do not 


nml many more 


tcchnintius 

words Kiuce his dny-Hut us d tuudel, 
journeying, crossing and re-crossing 
Italy, examining, questioning, re- 

The weaving arts 


RiwiirnKffon, where captured Christian ships and raided recognize the Jaw as having any 
ho gives us a sky with crimson villages and islands in the Chris- moral sanction. How could they ? 


In the hale fill habit »f ihinkin. 
terms iif chivies instead of iJji 
11,0 y°""Z ideologues 
keep a man chained in a 

midoi^round emterete duifai 

hlindfulded, It is ears sealed 
WHN-. far weeks or months , nih . , 

dispatch him without hesitation t 1 ™ 
not see their victims as a uv Moore : 
merely as a piece of political fun' br,d * c 1 
tu re. In the process they dt) 

■nam/e themselves as well as b 
mul become lost souls. . i 

It is interesting to note tk 1 
although modern terrorism v. 1 
mnity historical antecedents. ' 
really begun immediately »fJ. 

World War One in Germanv il 
tween 1919 nnd 1922 German rtf 
wing terrorists killed 354 peoe 
and it was the failure of society 
bring these criminals u, book (&' 
were allowed to plead polii 
justification in court) which e 
pared the way for the state ten, 
pructiscd, by Hitler. 

The Nazis, as Miss MooreW 
reminds us, also invented mod* 
ideological kidnapping. In 19^|! 
part of their Lcbensborn r' 
gramme to imm nve •• Aryan “ hjj‘ 
the Brown Sisters (the fa: 
counterpart of the SS), scoti 
concentration camps, schools ?_ 
hospitals in the occupied of- 
tries, and rounded up thouur- 


The good habit of indecision 

By Stuart Hampshire 


PAUL 1.KVY : 

G. It. Moore and the Cam* 
Apostles 

360pp. Weidenfcld und Nicolson. 
£12.50. 

297 77576 6 


ispt 

ms with n fellow feeling for Him 
whn rose front the dead a<s trium- 
phant us the atm over darkness. 


By Stella Mary 
Newton 


people had woven their household 
textiles from early times but to 
work at the loom herself, under 
Jie guidance of their successors. 

The i nit in l chapters of her History 


dan sector of the Mediterranean. 
The captives were sold as slaves in 
the Algiers market but could be 
repurchased and restored to their 
families according to a definite 
tariff And even this system was 
not really new. Pirates who kid- 
napped seafarers and held them to 
ransom were a feature of antiquity, 
and one of their victims, as Miss 
Moorehead reminds us, was Caesar 
himself. 

Caesar handled his own case in 
bis usual masterful fashion : ilis 
captori were rounded up and cruel- 


In Nuoro, the centre of the kidnap- 
ping area, Miss Moorehead tells us, 
an average trial lasts four years : 
" Since bail is unusual it is per- 
fectly possible for a man to spend 
eight years in detention before 
being pronounced innocent." 

Yet, it is a mistake to argue that 
organized crime can ever be justi- 
fied by political or social condi- 
tions. The 
us that 


whole of history teaches 
any law is always better 
than none. Both Sardinia and 
Sicily, where habitual crime also 
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A History of Textile Art 
Translated by Roger Tanner 
420pp. Pasold Research Fund/ 
Sotncby Porke Berner. £12, 
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- discuss the emergence, all over the 

" world, of the implements with which fled, though as a concession he j) 18 a 9 °P a * sanction, are very ____ 
woven textiles have been produced allowed them to have ihoir throats P 1 ® 0 **? l «e spread of 

and the increasingly complicated cut on the first day. Society has 1 h" t? Mi l* * 1° a mn * n ^ Hn ^> 


heir preservation, the tho . jbSale. Jnbmatien It provides 
ruputatiou of Amies otV me different terms used in tbe 
• of A History of Tex- yarious parts .of Europe to denote 
ids exceedingly high, identical processes and types of 


Among students of textiles, ihoir 
History nnd their preservation, the 
International 

Geijer, author . 

life Art, stands exceedingly high. 
Specialists In the subject are, on 
the whole, concent rated in recog- 
nized centres : in England — London 
and Manchester ; in Canada, 
Toronto ; in west Germany, 
Munich ; in France, Lyons, with its 
unique Mus&e lustorlque des Tissues. 
Few, however, would deny that in 
the twentieth century Scandinavia 
has set s standard in the field of tex- 
tile scholarship rhbt Via fcetT'ah 
inspiration to the' rest of tbe 
fcwkL • , V. : 

Tbe studies of Margrethe Held 

both, 
as a 
atton of 

mcdenx textiles but it Is Agnes 


technique 9 of weaving mode pos- 
sible by the invention of new forms 
uf loom or the elaboration of old 
ones. While, because ids style is 
austerely compact, this is no book 
ftvr those who • need ■ a mnemonic 
to help them to remember the dif- 
feronce between warp and w eft. 


always held kidnapping, a percu 
Early cruel form of crime, in 
fierce abhorrence and reacted with 
all the savagery at its command. In 
Caesar's day the pirates had 
become a threat to the majesty of 
Rome itself, and Pompey’a ■achieve- 
ment wa 8 to destroy them, using at) 
enormous fleet which swept from 
one end of the Mediterranean to 


weaving will be as v nlSE to 
beginners as to those whose studies 
are advanced. 

Dr Geijer deals authoritatively 
with the problems involved in trac- 
ing both techniques of weaving and 
woven patterns to their countries of 
origin ; tho chapters which discuss 


history. It was the 
of th 

could proceed In safety throughout 
me Inland sea ; and it was a sinls* 


which Miss Moorehead describes In 
chilling detail, is destroying Italy 
as a civilized community. The rich 
fear kidnapping most: but rhey 

can, and do, protect themselves. 
Hence, Miss Mooreheiid says, the 
kidnapper® are turning increasingly 
tt> middle class victims, often men 
or very modest means- 

Crime, Uke power, corrupts ; and 
* «, **? corrupts fundameti- 
, That la the lesson of Dos- 


the other, perhaps the largest amt capital crime corrupts fundamen- 
m°st successful police operation in tally. That la the lesson of Dos- 
riie proudest claim toievaky^ great Mid-terrorist novel, 
,™ e Augustan Ago that ships The Devils : no idealist can remain 


rign of Rome's fedin 
wten the pirates return t 
third century ad. . 

Tbireaher, ; civilisation had 


one for long wheat he engages ,ln 
munfa and crueky. Miss Moore- 
power head describee some of the un- 
ip the speakable toi'turos inflicted on kid- 
nap victims. It is impossible to 
believe, that those who 


has no 
opinion 
readily . 
chose same 
proved them valid. 

■ tMWUf t0Xt ’ ,es . il « wgnes ScandtfavlansTn ' "tie SkTrfintM-- 
• Gesjer^s early insistence on the neuonal commerce ere unfamiliar to 
importance oL dwr. treatmoit and ‘ most of those Who have sfen Aria 
preservation that has furnished Ae mainly from the point oTvIew^ 


M’.rp^'jdTndSlfSS Sf-.-m, bV« uic, 

-■s&aaaif S w-s 

Pnsonors - hobie. Not even slogans, - 


and 

of blonde, blue-eyed children, ur 
all of them under six. They v 
taken to reception cent ret ■ 
Kaliscz, - Poznan and - Brock' 
where they were inspected byn 
“ experts . About one in JO v 
pronounced fit for Aryan brent 
and adopted by SS men who t' 
no children of their own; then; 
were sent to the ovens. As tk, 
selected were given new nut 
birth certificates and taught 5 
speak German-, some of then) doil . 
know to tills day their true ideatr| ' 

Likewise, modern fanatics oft . 
left — who differ from the Nr 
only in that they have an iltm 
live set of c]ic4i6.argunients-b 
themselves living in a de-mordo’ 
universe, where cuds and es‘ 
have become hopelessly tonfa 
They, too, ore the lost children - 
Hitler. When ends and meant ( 
mixed, it is unlikely that tbe £ 
will be secured. Purely as • 
ness proposition, kidnapping *j 
pay. | 1 

MIm Moorehead says thflj... - . 
Italy it has netted over , 
most of it ill the last five jor 
the cash ia usually cerrMf..' 
Lugano in suitcasas, wisrtl 
vanishes into Switzerland) A. . 
fence nnd maquereau of the w ' f , 
But kidnapping rarely brings «,:■ 
thing but snort-term political K 
donas. In Uruguay, Brazil fy. 
Argentina, it has merely led *<5... 
creased military nnd police repj - 
aion. TUie Germans have 



Those who cume from outside to 
Cumbridge almost always heard 
C. E. Moore called “ Moore ", even 
by bis wife, Dorothy. This domin- 
ance of surname somehow institu- 
tionalized him. as if he were part 
of Cambridge, ns Newton and 
Darwin and J. J- Thomsou were 
and are. One must first acknow- 
ledge that, in his place and in his 
time Moore wos surrounded by 
truly great men who formed subse- 
quent thought in the English- 
speaking world: Russell end Witt- 
genstein and Keynes, and, though 
pi-emalurely dead with promise un- 
fulfilled, Frank Ramsey. In a 
pettish reaction against too much 
Bloomsbury biography, some writers 
have tried to belittle this Cam- 
bridge and Bloomsbury circle, In a 
reasonable historical perspective 
this cannot properly be done. Tim 
achievements of this group of 
friends arc with us still, for all to 
see, solid and enduring. Apart from 
the interest of personalities and of 
gossip about the great, titer e is nn 
intrinsic intellectual intorest in the 
early development anti mutual 
influence of incse thinking men. 

It is surely useless also to be 
offended by tne existence of cliques 
mid exclusive intellectual circles of 
friends, who congratulate them- 
selves on their intimacy with each 
other and who are sorry for the rest 
nf the world, unlucky enough not to 
know them. To complain is to 
deplore the natural and perpetual 
way of the world: poets and pain- 
ters, philosophers and architects, if 
they are men who intend to recon- 
struct established theories from the 
bottom upwards, always need inti- 
mate encouragement and reinforce- 
ment, always need both the criticism 
and the pruise of the few friends 
who understand client. A conscious 
elite, a small group of excited men 
who see each other continuously for 
some years— these are the usual 
. engines of advance and are likdly 
to remain so. Paul Levy may some- 
: times be irritatingly pious in liis 
admirations ; but he must bo right 
m seeing Moore’s contemporaries tit 
Cambridge as constituting a groiip 
winch, taken as a whole, is still 
worth detailed study. 

This book’s' contribution is to 
• place Moore at the end, or noar the 
end of a Hue of Apostles, members 
"„j h , e , S0CI0t y, B° ,n 8 back td Hal lam 
and Tennyson and bayond. Before 
Mr Levy’s researches into Moore's 
into other 


cultivated, partly because they evi- 
dently relied on u charm, and a lone 
nf intimacy and candour, which arc 
not adequately conveyed by the 
printed word. 

Beginning with the conflict 
between established religion and 
the new sciences, as a new form 
of ihu old conflict between fuitli 
and reason, the society apparently 
circled around questions of 
Well amt: hum tint throughout its 
history ; and this apparently called 
for personal confessions, declara- 
tions of belief and of feeling, 
which needed to l>c utterly truthful 
and pure and unworldly and 
uuconsrrnincd. So a Quakerish 
prose of self-cuiisclou$ enndour, 
of heartfelt intellectual conviction, 
came -into use, and Moore wus a 
master uf it, often with humorous 
disclaimers: it became the natural 
stylo of Lowes Dickinson and there 
arc eclioes of it in Russell’s writing 
up till die very end of his life. 
It is un acquired taste, but Mi- 
Levy docs nut flinch. In some of 
the quotations from the society’s 
meetings, one has the feeling of 
intruding upon a private corres- 
pondence, in which the occasional 
archness and whimsicality, painful 
in prim, would seem to be more 
in place. 

The design of the book places 
the young Moore, in the years 
preceding his marriage in 19J6, 
at the end of a long line nf 
distinguished Apostles, recalled and 
briefly described in the central, 
section. Mr Levy does not write 
about the muturo and influential 
philosopher of Lhe inter-war years. 
The book ends in 1916, when Moore 
was forty-three, with much of his 
mo* influential work still to be 
done. The title correctly implies 
that one aspect nf Moore’s person- 
ality and talent and influence is 
der study, and not the whole 


which 

and 


history: certainly not Moore’s 

contributions tu philosophy 
ore only mentioned lightly 
incidentally. 

Mr Levy does not . attempt the 
history of Ideas ; he confines him- 
self to biographical sketches of 
some of the worthies who formed 
the society’s tradition in tho nine- 
teenth century and maintained it 
up till the First World War. He 
provides the plausures that go wUh 
well-documented gossip about the 
past, the nleasure of looking at old 
photographs uf the great and good, 
of bearded men arranged in groups 
«nd staring yvitli well-justified con- 
fidence into the eyes of posterity. 
In an appendix there is a complete 
list of the Apostles' elections tip lo 
the First World War: Erasmus 
Darwin, John Sterling, Arthur 
HaUam, Alfred Tennyson, Richard 
Mouckton Miluos, Frederick Pol- 


tli uni through J. S. Mill and Henry 
Si dg wick ; this tradition had its 
headquarters for much of the time 
in Cambridge, and may be suid tu 
have come tu an cud with G. \i. 
Moore’s Principin Ethica and Ethics, 
and with Russell's many essays in 
popular philosophy between the 
wars ; nnd there was a pro- 
longation, or epilogue, in the 
literary criticism of F. R. Lcavis, 
and in his polemical essays on Ben- 
rltam ami Coleridge and on popular 
culture. There is u sharp edge 
of superior atheism, nnd of rhe 
high moral (one nf true enlig'hrcn- 
nvem, which is to he found in most 
of the Cambridge critics nf earlier 
utilitarian thinking ami in Sidgwick, 
Roger Fry, Moore, Forster. The 
established church, and the leaders 
of conventional opinion in both 
parties nnd in the press, were tbe 
targets to be attuckcd, as they had 
been for Milt and the Utilitarians. 
Mill and the Utilitarians had been 
clear, candid and free from trans- 
cendental corn, and they lmd been 
consistently natunilistic in their 
approach to moral problems and to 
the definition of morality ; they had 
also dismissed the idea- of salvation, 
whether in this world or in the 
next, and instead they had looked 
to public life and to the socioi 
order for reasonable improvement. 

So fur, so good ; but Sidgwick, 
Fry, Moore, Forster and others ot 
their different generations in Cam- 
bridge, felt a void left by Utili- 
tarian calculations ; something 
esssential was missing, even after 
Mill's enrichments and elabora- 
tions of narrowar Utilitarian ethics. 
The movement of Moore's thought 
away from Utilitarianism in Piin- 
ciiiia Ethica (1903) reveals that 
which was felt to be missing, one 
origin nf the sense of void. Moore 
argued thot the word “good” must 
stand for u non-natural quality nf 
states of affair*. " Non-iiuturnl” is 
one cautious step away from 
«* supernatural ", • a characteristic 
stopping short, a halfway house for 
one who has felt the void, but 
who could not, after the liberal 
enlightenment, contemplate the 
supernatural. If _ynu expel the 
supernatural with A fork, it is apt 
to return by the back door, lightly 
disfigured as a truth of logic or 
epistemology : unless, that is, you 
are protected by a, theory of the 
mlna which represents its powers 
of perception ami of thought as 
natural processes within the natural 
order. Moore was not so protected. 

The greatness of Moore’s teacher, 
Henry Sidgwick, autiior of Method 
of Ethics, is. that he painstakingly 
treated the problems of moral 
philosophy as morpl problems, and 
Viis Method of Ethics, after a long 
eclipse, is being revived, while 


made him the natural cemre nf a problems arising fro in rhe nature nf 
circle. He dominated because of goud and evil, or of the external 
the utterly first-hand q utility of his world, or of thought and language, 
thought and speech. Although lie or knowledge and belief, wit limit 
seemed domesticated und sedentary the encumbrance of any scientific 

theory or any inherited technical 
apparatus of discussion. The exact 
use of words in entirely clear mgiu 
menrs, being somethiug almost tin. 
heard of, would transform the 
problems, if anything could. 


and benign, his famous integrity, 
and (erocinus defence of Ihcral 
truth, as he conceived it, inspired 
respect ami awe, at least when he 
was present in |>crson. The most 
vivid comments on him quoted here 
come from Wittgenstein nnd Vir- 
ginia Woolf: Wittgenstein — “He 

doesn't wnrm my heart (or very 
little) because what warms my 
heart most is human kindness, and 
Moore — Jim like a child — is not 
kind. He is kindly and he cun 
be charming and nice tu those he 


He had passed 


directly 

classical scholarship to philosophy. 


like;: and he has greut depth. That's 
how it seems to me. Jf I'm wrong, 
I'm wrong." Virginia Woolf: “He 


how it seems to me. 


'hi wroni 


came |ro stay] with u bmi like lead, 
and it waa full of music books, which 
he meant to sing to us, hut we hud 
no piano, so he sang without one. 
some very nice old German and 
English songs. Du you know one 
about die ' Foggy, foggy dew mid 
another about ‘lost in the Imvlund 
seas’? He is a very great man, 

I think, su solid and direct and not 
the least hard to tulk to.” 

Moore was eccentric bs a philo- 
sopher und as u man, hi one respect, 
and Mr Levy illustrates this eccen- 
tricity: he had an .unlimited, and 
apparently nuive, confidence in the 
power ot pure thought to solve 
problems by itself and unuttuched 
to any specific discipline or science 
or to any established tradition of 
inquiry. The British. Hegeliuns of 
the day. his friend McTaggurt and 
F. H. Bradley in Oxford, relied on 
pure thought in constructing their 
metaphysics,, but within a recog- 
nized tradition nf metaphysical con- 
struction, and within a tradition that 
was nnt greatly concerned with 
definite solutions to definite prob- 
lems. From his eurly yeurs at 
Cambridge onwards, Moni-e was at 
all lime's ready to confront definite 


from 
u(ijlosnphv 1 
untainted by rhe study of history or 
the social sciences. By his example, 
and the charm that he lent to philo, 
auphieal argument, he spread tiro 
habit of *' ordinary language ’* 
philosophy, as it came to be colled, 
across the world, und particularly 
to Oxford, where his me thud took; 
root. Mr Levy’s lengthy quotations 
from papers read to the Apostles 
sometimes show this method of 
thought at its worst, almost .in 
parody ; morality and aesthetics and 
politics made cosy, personal, whim- 
sical, provincial, naive, undcr-in* 
formed. Perhaps the reverse side. oC 
the colli of Moore's clarity, so 
much prized, is worth seeing. “ 
Another snippet from a paper 
presented by Moore to the Apostles 
on character and habit ends, 
entirely ■ characteristically, with 
these words : “ It should always be 
in (the virtuous man's 1 mind that 
it is his nature to make the world 
and tho-L he should have made it 
other than it is ; not only madu the 
best of it as it is. Among all the 
good habits we are to To 


farm we 


should certainly not neglect the 
habit of. indeclsinti." His talent 
verging on genius, and liis power 
over others, was his habit of re- 
maining undecided between belief 
and disbelief until the proposition 
before him, however familiar, had 
been examined, rectified and re- 
designed until it wns utterly leans- 

I n rent and clear : a slow process 
or a long life, of which only the 
early pnrt is chronicled here. 


ethic on whld) all , serious studi 
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trend 
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Strachey, 

Wittgenstein ; this is . a selection 
uinde- for flic pleasure of calling 
Lite roll, ami Mr Levy supplies ade- 
quate short sketches of many illua- 
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scissors 
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tions. He has nioru to contribute 
about Moore's complex relations 
with Russell, whom ho evidently 
disliked throughout his life, in spite 
of their Intimacy in philosophy. Tbe 
evidence' of this 
Moore’s success an 




phiiosopii 
dislike, and of 
dn nreveitiing 
Russell fro in coming to the reading 
personalities - parties that Moore organized, are 
_ y to be told. . one of Hie most interesdug snippets 
tbuchos . upon' but ' of inforiitotiori in tiro book. 

Even to tirose who saw him only 
In later years, nnd from a distance, 
it was dvideht that' Moore's immense 
chaTat radiated iu a manner that 


• which Mi* Liyy . . . _ , _ 

not pursue : tbe tradition of 
eituous free-thinking lu rite moral 
sciences as it evolved from die early 
utilitarianism of Priesdcy and Ben. 
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politics. A- first endn^asm for the 
' revoiitbions in Euro<i>e of 1848 led . 
.'to dioilluaioimrout ; this drove him 
. back to conceit brabe ( on Rtwaien. 
.problems,, and to btuld bis hopes 
"** ” Russian form of 


on. a. — - 

.. socialism, developing from rite 
ConunUne. It was a mwe 
rocess than is usually 


So when after fahe fiasco of Eman- 
cipation it was obvious that he bad 
misplaced bis confidence in . tbe 
government, be refused to give the 
positive oail demanded by tbe radi- 
cals. 1 Herzen bad learnt the lesson 
of patience; they in dbedr urgency 
dismayed him os ■ overbearing and 
without his respect, for tiie people, 
in whose name they were ready to 




iive 'in Jjfocruitln 
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, One particufa merit of 1 die rate.; After 1863' Helen’s role 
this T>ook Is .that it veftues .the cms- . W a s at on end : the young no! longer 
asters of 18S1-.54 hi Herzen’s pe^ — ■ ■ 
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The quick and the dead 


By Paul Bailey 


rumen] is <|iiiie astonishing Tn * 
clnMng pages i.f /'hu Li&J, 
ho writes with n grundenr and S 

el oi| lien ce he has only wjJJJJ “* 

££“* Tfc* Ihe JS2£,« 


STANI.KY I’l.lilN ! 

The Living Kiul 

Cni,e - «« Ke . r %„Sr. -a 

^ sympu i hies _ were all with in- 

""" — * — ■ ~ H nonce, with prestige, and he 

Death is a Constant presence in men of hard luck as ihn.igh 

Stanley HlkinN fiction. In his first ?! n,,ed ■*■'»« God - aS 

novel, the wayw.udly brilliant U os . Vi 81 . n,ise,y we « illegal . . . 
tivH, ihe Grim Reaper appears as a Jesus, lio was b snob 1 
wrestler named John Sallow who , The Living End is Stanley 
win* even those figlirs he j a Elkin's shortest novel, and his 
“ fixed ” to lose. Poor Leo Feld- finest.. It is exhilarating from start 
man, the hurd-ta-dislike anti-hero h* finish; the most sustained and 
of A Bud Man, Is conscious of owsE/ling performance that vaude- 
something other thun the skull unawer to Sir Thomas 

beneath the skin because his proh- Browne has yat achieved. His ear- 
lent lies in the region of his heart: Ber hooks, far all their cleverness, 

•hiS wily businessman, who sold his contain more idem than thev can 


leseiiiincnis should niive been explanation. God rams and raves 
ugninst the well and the strong and evRdes rhe issue. Ellerbee in- 
and the rich. Bui they weren’t— slsts. He doesn’t want the brush- 
they never were. My uncle off ; he wants the truth : 


Death is n constant presence in 
Stanley Elkin’s fiction. In his first 
novel, rhe wuyw.u-dly hrilliam Bos- 
well, i he Grim Reaper appears as a 

Un-Cllni- I 


..d evades the issue. Ellerbee im ]e„ S e S Myself ^ ie \LZuTY v * m theW *6F \ | 

f t ?“7 Ae r 57 r^r-%irts Ma £55 HS 1 

None of this nfiat-was-I-dome- ?n. And .omnipotence — that takes the talented George Burn! ; ; 

ivheu-\ oii-pissed-ritc-oceans stuff, it out of you. I mean if you want recent film Oh God h * i ll l* ! 

where I was when You colored » work up a sweat try omtiip- me, rather, of the hire 1 

he mgger and ignited Hell. olence for a few seconds. fit, whose curiuin-cu/E we e ln °i' 

gSS 


--use* ..»« « i. si.„icy SLrlv: f rri- for u * ;» h :rj' d ' s millio,,s a * 

. ss,. , . l w h 5S,4S«'s ^"T-dS 1 ^ ;r; *“ ^ „ „ 

liai’d-to-dislike anti-hero 10 finish; the most sustained and never killed but when I never Bottom* /fif* "°y« ' i, e,,t,ti led ‘ The she is regarded us 'ihTY!f!i* d t ! ,0,i 

Man, Is conscious of dwu mg performance that vaude- even raised a handorpointeda S!",.!'!! 16 . ‘"vokes a state of g 1 J attSdlme !^( rf , * | W.. 1 

other thun the skull villes answer to Sir Thomas finecr in »nj> p0,nted a 1 J? ,h,llg i' ess as horrifying j„ i ls di f. “ i” W* 6 ™" 1 **. "» d is Jesiu.1 


lent lies in the region of his heart: * ,er books, for all their cleverness, 

this wily businessman, who sold his coniain more idem than they can 
father's corpse to a hnsnitul for mil, ' a y<! — the insights take over, 


miOh are informed by his spiteful ever: tt bus ideus in abundance, 
doctor that u blow in the right place Hl,d r| iey tire none of them grutul- 
— a straight aim at the ltOnmnrnl..c mils 


T t ncrer Bottom Line" invokes a state of , ■ <s '^"‘ucu as me Lord’s dm 

finecr !n tnoer h > and “ p0,nted a nothingness as horrifyinu iifhs dif is J B ‘“tendance, and so is JesS 

“ " E ? jwt w «y as the one Philip Lar- J" d 50 ,s J oscph. 'ltiey are victliij 

Elkin s God s answer to diis good kln describes In his niHi vellnus « *- ry 0l, 5* -I 11 * 1 '. ke ,lie nwdman 

man s' heartfelt question is typically Poem “ Aubade And in tlie final R lllz ‘ u,,d . t V e cbild, lilanov. and 
mean-spirited and petty. He is it section, “The State of the Art” i .# ri v s t of the human flotsam that 

Creator who gets peevish over The Living End becomes something S.* . nnd "«r of the narrative, 
small matters, partly perhaps ? f ? celestial thriller, with the Dice Fhe - Li , vm * , Ll{ ^ >« destined for 

because He finds His Job a Chore. 1,1 His Hands. survival and will surely be cele- 


u n¥ 1,1 l,lc l, K l| i piitCC 

—a .straight aim at the homunculus 
--will ensure his speedy demise. 
Ilia mink ends with Feldman's 
vision of approaching fists. 


or u T. partly perhaps « f celestial thriller, with rhe Dice ■ w . wn * . ,s destined for 

w- because He finds His Job a Chore. 1,1 His Hands. survival and will surely be cele 

He tells Ellerbee’s murderer’s The ease with c* . br ?* ed ? s a minor classic. It nierlu 

accomplice, the milomina.e Lade. Blkk min,,,, the *TS 


mus 

Sturm in a teacun 

and Minneapolis-. St Paul. It loegini, WUVUU 

ordinarily enough, in the Twin • - .... . ■ . . na . . , , . 


particularly bracing to one who lias hold-ups in which one of his assist- — 

visited, us I have, the Forest Lawn 5l, ils l* u * been severely injured nnd SMITH; 

Menuiri.il Park in Glendale. Cali- iinmher killed. Ellerbee moves to a Over the Frontier 
foi'jiiu, the verdant grounds uf ,niH * ,cr nr °*i in downtown Minne- ... 

which ore never defiled br thut and Ins prospects brighten. £2 - s 

unhygienic creature the bird, who M*’ 5 wife. May, starts sleeping with u 86068 130 0 


winch ore never defiled bv that fP 0,, s. nnd Ins prospects brighten, 
unhygienic creature the bird, who £'« wife. May, starts sleeping with 

is scared off by the prerecorded J 101 bo successful does he 1 " ' 11 1 She nnd Tom’ ride eut ‘‘bv^'niehr 
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early part of this book 
iy says : “ There are some 

Plot iT'lfoffd -TSSSSl b'cmuy t’lfi «.,d ' w7".f' ih« BStt^SlK X ira8 ° M ? de ^ CJassIcV^ies; was vagSe'"" Rupert oflSen^ . Ms in [ he 8 ,ot wri ti^.bS pat 

care”. (This cosmetictrcaiment"^ bee dead. snoots Ljier its sequel ; it picks up Pompey- ments ofh^w^^im « , eX , Cite - P B,n * , f t P t! !™. "" inexhaustible 

hear, will 'soon be at the di.nnvnl , _ « l L Vie , * bei ' e she was left, deep in succe^rinH a J[' dl j* a,n ; . 1 have fount of inspiration and a regultr 

as it were, of your beloved Too i ,|,^‘dcd by the Angel 0 f Death jhe sadness of a mismanaged love- thn me SS a B Pc ,h„, he h ” S f ? ,Jed ’ and i " come " , But h*ow to lie funny 

The cemetery in Bosit'e/f goes bv i I ke H cabbie with an situation, that is so much at this U s are for^ii^tfnf 0 ^!* | , ? ro JJ® h “ oJways, about everything? " There 

hi nmu. .. i.'. jB° cs "3 out-of town fare. It's an iw-cmo. moment thi» nhiniiAn .... .. " re 101 uie, not for him”. Rh« is nnrliiim wmen «i, n .. -i.„ 
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tvnids for the repose of his Uncle 
Myles s spun. He does so, in a 
manner thur only Elkin could have 
imagined : 


sounds, and smells : "They've * n d earlier prose" as Janet watte 8 ™ W r S - w f aker . “ 0 ‘i occasion in o . ,e, ‘ ■. 

actualiy got a Heavenly Choi?’*; writes in her good Woaucrioa. Bui EnTe ., fnv ?. loi,s * . National and A?oeS^ onflow f%r*w7sni! 
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them again, while 
far new material 


for new maieria, .„d a new mode. 
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Bulwarks against Bismarck 

By A. J. P. Taylor 


GEORGE F. KENNAN : 

The Decline of Bismarck’s European 

Franco-Russian Relations, 1875-1890 
466pp. Princeton University Press. 
£15 

0 691 05282 4 _ 

George Kennun has a remarkable 
gift. He takes some historical de- 
velopment which has been a com- 
monplace for many years and 
announces it as a startling dis- 
covery. Here for instance is the 
springboard for The Decline of Bis- 
marck's European Order. “ 1 came 
to see World War 1 ... ns the great 
seminal catastrophe of this cen- 
tury.” Well, well. As Oscar Wilde 
said, "1 not only follow you; I 
precede you Kenuan's next dis- 
covery is that " the Franco-Russian 
alliance of 1894 was without doubt 
one' of the major components out 
of which the fateful .situation of 
1914 was constructed”. 

This is only marginally true. The 
Franco-Russian alliance at first 
strengthened the Balance of Power 
end was therefore a force for 
peace during the first ten years n( 
its existence, lt was the weakening 
of this alliance by Russia’s defeat 
in the Russo-Japanese war, rather 
than the alliance itself, that made 
the European situation unstable. 
Nor did the two allies go to war in 
1914 because of the alliance. They 
were driven to war by unaccept- 
able demands from Germany — 
Russia to arrest her mobilization, 
France to pledge neutrality ami 
surrender Tout and Verdun. Thn 
ultimate decision for a general 
European war was made by 
Sch lief fen, the German Chief of 
Staff, in 1892,. two years before tihe 
Franco-Russian alliance was con- 
cluded, when lie laid down that 
any future war must be for Ger. 
many a war on two fronts — first a 
knock-out blow against France am] 
then an offensive against Russia. 
Every ultimatum before the out- 


break of war in 1914 was made bv 
the Germans except for the British 
ultimatum over Belgium and even 
that was a consequence of the 
Sch lief fen plan. Never mind, let this 
pass. The background of the 
Franco- Russian alliance is itself an 
interesting, even an entertaining 
subject, and this is what Keiinan's 
book is about. 

Kennun promises a further disco- 
very: that in 1914 there was a 
“delirious euphoria . , . seeing the 
onset nt some new and wonderful 
historical era, pregnant with pleas- 
ing self-sacrifice, adventure, valor, 
and glory ", Muybe this was true in 
1914, Though I think it hus been 
overdone. The euphoria, so far as 
ir_ existed, came after the outbreak 
of wiiv mther than provoking it. In 
any case there wax little of this 
euphnriii in the period with which 
Keivnan’s bunk deals. There were 
some nationalist fanatics in France, 
such ax Durnulede and Boulanger 
clamouring for revanche. There 
were Pan-Slavs in Russia, Katkov 
outstanding among thean. Kenttan 
chronicles their activities most 
effectively, but they had little to 
do with the actual making of the 
Frnnco-Russian Alliance. 

The oddest feature of the book is 
that there is no clear exposition of 
its ostensible subject: Bismarck’s 
European Order. The Austro-Ger- 


man Alliance is taken for granted 
without any discussion of the 
curious circumstances in which it 
was made. Kennan much approves 
of this Alliance: “ The Aiistro-Hun- 
gariun Empire | correct title: Aus- 
tria-Hungary] still looks bettor, as 
a solution to the tangled problems 
of that part of the world, thun 
anything that has succeeded it So 
one might say: “The first British 
Empire in North America still 
looks better, as a solution to the 
tangled problems of that purr of 
rhe world, than anything that has 
succeeded it.'* This would be a 
very foolish tiling to say. 

There is towards the end of the 
book an admirable, though brief, 
exposition of Bismarck’s preference 
for peace and the status quo on 
the rational grounds that Germany 
had nothing to gain by war against 
either Russia or France and that 
therefore war must be avoided. 
There is, however, little abnur the 
means by which Bismark strove to 
achieve this aim, hardly any men- 
tion for instance of his manoeuvres 
between Russia and Great Britain, 
which were more important than 
his dealings with France. Indeed no 
one could guess from Kennan's 
account that Great Britain, not 
Germany, was the principal antag- 
onist of both Russia and France 
during rhe period covered by his 
book. Russia cume near to war 


with Great Britain in 1878 and 
again in 1885, when the usually 
pro-Russian Gladstone asked for 
war credits from the House uf 
Common*, while the French dis- 
played more resentment over the 
British occupation of Egypt titan 
over the lost provinces, though not 
to the point of war, at least not 
until 1898. 

However there is certainly a 
good story to be made out of* the 
preliminaries to die Frnnco-Russian 
Alliance, even if a less decisive nno 
than Kennan claims. Bismarck pro- 
vided the theme for Kennan's bonk 
when he wrote in 1887, “Our rejs- 
tinns with Russia depend exclusi- 
vely on the personal feelings of the 
Tsa. Alexander III ", This is nnt 
entirely true : Giers, the Russian 
foreign minister, also wanted good 
relations with Germany, but not to 
the point of offending his imperial 
master. In the last resort decision 
certainly rested with The Autocrat. 

The trouble was that Alexander 
III could rarely make up his mind. 
Here again Kennan gets the em- 
phasis wrong. He assumes that 
Alexander III was obsessed with 
the ambition to make Bulgaria part 
uf the Russian Empire. Tlic acLua! 
situation was . more complicated. 
Kennan forgets the Bulgarian Hor- 
rors. Alexander III in his practical 
moments bad no concern in the 


The Goldfish 

Everything that is beautiful must be taken away 
As that goldfish was : shining, and plated with gold t 
Its mouth trembling, its eye stony with solicitude : 

I gasped when I saw it ; it wus my own cry, 

C. H. Sisson 
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policy during and after the First World War.'— A. J. P. 
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Near East except to keep the 
Straits closed ugninsL the Royal 
Navy. But, unlike Kennan, he cnulil 
never forget that Russia had gun* 
to war against Turkey os a crusade 
end thut the statue of Alexunder 
II, the Tsar Liberator, stood, as it 
still stands, in the principal square 
of Sofiu. Like other liberators 
later, Alexander 111 felt thut ha 
should direct the country his Father 
it ad liberated and was outraged 
when the Bulgarians did not take 
Che same view. 

This is far from supposing that 
he thought Bulgaria worth another 
war. Russian ambitions at this time 
lay in central Asia and later in the 
Far East. Bulgaria wus a sentiment, 
not an essential , aim. When in the 
second Bulgarian crisis of 1887, 
Russia was confronted bv. the 
Mediterranean Entente of Bis- 
marck’s manufacture— Austria-Hun- 
gary, Great Britain and Italy — 
Alexander III turned his back op 
the Bulgarian affair and hence- 
forward forgot all about it. 

Curiously enough both Alexander 
111 and the French politicians bad 
much the same outlook as Bis- 
marck. Just as he thought that the 
Fau-Sluvs and the French nationa- 
lists 'might break loose, they 
thought that fiismurck. might be 
unable to control the . new genera-, 
tion of Germans and the new Ger-' 
man generals. All three parties 
wanted security and this was the 
practical motive behind the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, an alliance that 
would deter the Germans if their 
militarists got out of hand. There 
is a further curiosity in regard lo 
the Franco-Russian Alliance. How- 
ever bellicose it might appear, its 
practical effect was to restrain the 
contracting parties. 

The French wished lo recover 
the lost provinces and to expel the 
Brjtisli from Egypt. Alexander 1 1 L 
insisted ill every conversation with 
a French representative that an 
essential pre-condition of the 
Alliance was that the French 
should • forget Alsace and Lor- 
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raine. Ax in Fjjyiii, ( lie Russians 
were willing 10 voiu with tlio 
French on the Cuissu du la Del le, 
but they had nu intention of giving 
the French any military support, us 
appeared clearly emnigli during the 
Fashodn crisis of 1898. 


The French on i lieir side wauled 
Riissihii inter vein ion if they were 
at win with Gcr many. Out they 
were rigidly opposed In Russian 
aims in the Near East so far ,is 
these existed. They gave Russia no 
.siippori in Bulgarin. They resisied 
Russian control uf the Straits even 
when Great Britain lust Interest in 
the (pies t inn. Indeed in 18% Salis- 
bury was willing to sec 'Russia at 
jL'onsiaiiitmpk ; the French would 
agree at no lesser price than their 
recovery of the lost provinces. To 
look further fat ward, the French 
)lid not yield over Constantinople 
until 1915 and then only temporal'* 
i ly. 

If Russia and France could nor 
.derive any gains from their 
Alliance, why did they make it ? It 
is till' great mine of kennun’s honk 
to provide much nf the answer. 
With the French the motive was 
simple apprehension. In their view 
France line! been wilfully attacked 
hy Germany iu 1870 — a view that 
Kennan shows to have been wrong. 
Therefore Germany ini gin repent 
tils attack at any numieut. Appre- 
hension was the motive for the 
nioikruies. The French nm inn all. us 
went f tiither : the Alliance would' 
nor only give France security, it 
would .tumble her to launch an 
pggrcflsive war for the recovery «f 
yVlsncc ami Lorraine. flow iliis 

S uuld be achieved against the 
'sat'* express veto, they did not 
Mop to inquire. Alexander had no 
apprehension of u great attack 
from Germany, Whut he feared, 
justifiably enough, was German 
intervention in a war between Rus- 
sia and A ustr in- Hungary, lint how 
■would tiic French alliance help 
hint 7 Russian concerns in the Bal* 
kens were no affair of the French 
ns they showed clearly enough In 
the Bosnia ii crisis of 1908-00. 
Respite nil the great talk about a 
diplomatic revolution, the French 
end the Russians moved towards an 
alliance t-u free themselves from an 
apprehension that was in fact 
largely Imaginary. As this is the 
rensnn why most Great Powers 
puke alliances, this conclusion in 
not surprising. 

Kenhan skirts round this prosaic 
explanation. The rich material for 
tiis book comes from ihe doings uf 
the Pan-Slavs and their French 
foil federates. Like many projectors 
they imagined they had « chance 
pf success und Alexander lit did 
not discourage them. Alexander 
1 1 *„ admired _ Kotov and enjoyed 
talking to the French high-fliers, 
t e u?- s „l ,et * to German y hy respect 
for William J, his great-uncle. With 


William IT ii was ilic other way 
round. Then Alexander Ill’s dis- 
like of this ri resume young man 
nude biin welcome a gesture nf 
iildc-pcn deuce, hut not mu* front 
which tuiv practical action would 
follow. There were many other fac- 
tors. principally, uf course, French 
money. Kenmm gives hii excellent 
nccoiuit of the miy in which 
French financiers com hi tied patrio- 
tic investment with u considerable 
profit. 

fr might, however, lie argued 
tli.u the Austrians, or tu lie preciso 
the Hungarians, did more than 
cither Russians or French to wreck 
Bismarck’s European Order. Thu 
Austrians never liked ihc League 
of i he Three Emperors which cut 
across their exclusive Alliance with 
Germany. The Hungarians wanted 
to pluy a grout role in the Near 
East and to avenge the Russian 
intervene inn which destroyed inde- 

E ciulent Hungary in 18-19. The 
ut headed talk of the Hungarians 
during the crisis of 1887 did more 
than ih at of die Pan-Slavs or the 
French muiunH lists in push Alex- 
ander III inwards alliance with 
France. The Reinsurance Treaty of 
1887, Bismarck's last achievement, 
was, as Ken unit observes, of no 
great moment, nor was the failure 
to renew It in 1890. Ironically its 
terms wore technically compatible 
with those nf the Fraiico-RussiHn 
Alliance, though few historians 
have remurked oil this. 

Kennnn treats the year 1830 as 
the decisive moment: breach be- 
i ween Genu un,v and Russia, im- 
pending iiJlitince between Francs 
and Russia. For a short run the 
Pruiico-Kiissiuii Alliance strength- 
ened its two partners, though more 
against Great Britain than against 
Germany or even Austria-Hungary. 
The British prepared to abandon 
Constantinople and feared they 
might lose control of the Mediter- 
ranean. Ir alt blew over. The Rus- 
sia its turned from the Near to the 
For East-; the British consolidated- 
their hold over Egypt. Austro-Rus- 
smn relations improved. In 1897 the 
two Empires put the Balkans " on 
ice , and rhelr cooperation con- 
tinued hnppily for ten vears. Even 
•he estrangement between Russia 
und Germany was not permanent. 
Nicholas If who succeeded Alex- 
ander 1M in 1894 regarded the 
Francn-Ruxsian Alliance as an un. 
for run ate legacy from his father 
which as a loyal son he must duti- 
fully observe. But he was on good 
terms with his cousin William II 
Hnn spent his summer holidays in 
Germany, not in France, 

Kennan concludes that war will 
“ Hpocnlypticallv destructive " of 
civilization and hopes that states- 
men will learn this truth from 
his study of the Franco- Russian 
Alliance. Many historians have had 
similar hopes. No statesman has 
taken any notice of them. 


Tending towards decay 


By Jonathan Sumption 

HUGH THOMAS : 

An Unfinished History of the World 
700pp. tlamish Hamilton. £12.50. 
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is i he essential frsniicwork within 
which events make sense uml with- 
out which they nre a mere jumble 
of miscellaneous and eminently lor 
gettuble informal' 


fuel crises, food crises, minulmi „ 
crises and the like. Thc^ei 'noS 
alMcnt direction i„ ] lis , s " Q Coiu 


and eminently for* scheme discernible in the ”2'.. "i I 
inn. which the historian can g| ft** 

u is easy enough tu precede one's ,". c ® just fls pro. 

account of every invention uf ilia a *' v0 - v ? l»e obstructed bv 

English eighteenth century with K Vl w a yj y MMsibu L t ’ tl “ ess ’ » ii -ft ! 
rlie nhsprvuMnn Hm always possible tu revei-sn ! 


The exemplar of the avant-garde 

By Robert Boyers 


It is easy enough 


Georges Lefcbvrc, the great his- 
torian nf the French Revolnti on, 
paid lip-service to a fashionable con- 
vention by beginning his history of 
it with a survey of the world iu 
1789. It is a feast of leurniiig, in- 


the observation tlim something 
rather similar was discovered in 
China two thousand years earlier. 
One lui-S only in coiisuli at every 
stage the index of Joseph Needham's 
encyclopedic history of Science 
and Cii'ilisution in Chinn. Jr is 
no dnnhc salutary to learn that 
technology is not a Western 
monopoly. But if these facts are 


always possible ... , cver8B an : 
apparently fatal tendency toward . 
decay, however late ih L - lion, ’’. .1 

However lute the' hrnir” Thi. ! 
s an overtly political l»..lc. Almost I 
two thirds «,| ,t deals with the in. 


world’s populaii- , 

neither knew nor enred about the 
revolution and were quite unaffec- 
ted by it for several generations. 

There have been other, more sus- 
tained, attempts to portray Euro* 

J iean history in a world context, but 
ew of them have been animated by 
any firm conviction of the useful* 
ness of the exercise. How could it 
be otherwise? “The World” as 
such has nor had n history until very 
reccm times. There have been only 
the suparn(e histories of its separate 
parts. On occasions (lie life of. one 
civilization flows into another, but 


Of that period and no other. 

One instance of the defects of 
this " iliemmic ” approach (a thou- 


imiptions, historians of the world 
may adopt one of two methods. Tlte 
first is to formulate general laws 
governing rite formation and decay 
of societies, and then to consider 
the history of each society in turn 
as an' illustration of those laws. This 
approach, whose most celebrated 
exponent was Arnold Toynbee, cer- 
tainly makes [or coherence. But it 
Involves distorting history bv eni- 

K hasizing the respects in ‘which 
uman experience hits been uni* 
form, at the expense of the far more 
significant respects in which it has 
been varied and eccentric. 


process is two dozen books for the 
price of one. 

Hugh Thomas has atttenipted to 
devise a third method, but the 


OCTAVIO PAZ : 

Marcel Duchamp : Appearance 
Stripped Bare 

Translated by Rachel Phillips and 
Donald Gardner 

211pp. New York: Vikin g. $10.9 5. 

The avant-garde is by uow an histor- 
ical phenomenon. To intone the 
names of Picasso, Stravinsky, Apol- 
linaire, or of more recent figures 
like John Cage and Jackson Pollock, 
is to remember that the phenom- 
enon has been with us for almost a 
century ; that we have talked it to 
death ; and that no object is any 
longer likely to offend even the 
most ardent philistine. Though par- 
ticipants in the avant-garde may be 
variously described, we have been 
able to put the movement as a 
whole "in perspective ”, as histor- 
ians like to say, and no one may 
doubt that something permanent 
has been effected in the way we 
look at works of art. We may not 
be entirely pleased with the . ad- 
vanced works produced in our time, 
but they are with us to stay. If it 
is foolish to deplore a movement 
that gave us Guernica and Ulysses', 
it is yet more foolish to suppose 
Mint we might have done better to 
indulge pious sentiments on behalf 
of old-fashioned realism in litera- 
ture or harmonic limitation in 
music. One needn’t be a determinist 
to argUe that what happened had 
to happen, and that the avant-garde 
wos a movement as open to talent 
and intelligence as earlier move- 
ments had been. 

. I ■ 

More and more, in recent .years, 
artists and critics have come to 
identify Marcel, Duchamp .as the 
true exemplar of the avant-garde. 
Though the movement may be said 
to have produced greater artists, 
none of these would seem to have 
promoted so peculiar and elusive a 
sense of his calling as Duchamp. 
Nor has Duchamp, like most of the 
others, cluttered the scene with a 
greui variety of work9 requiring 
some discrimination of better from 
best. With but a few “ major ” 
works to his credit, Duchamp iuvitos 
us to treat his project as an Idea 
Whose validity may be considered 

. -----* — IXU. 1 SCU » i cmiiuiu apart fr ? nI ka capacity to generate 

various parts of the world. who taught him rhnt everything I ni aster pieces. To the extent that 

The rejection of chronology does j 1 110 a 8ajnst kings wus good, unless ' ' . w ?. can , tak e Duchamp seriously 

ot (as the blurb proclaims) “ enable “ were done ky pi losis. : !. without believing that he is himself 


- ii _, v kjj utab 

mg with cnrlier periods and other ' 
civilisations, Mr Tlinimi.s's selection : 

of Ins “rhemes", nud nf ihe facts 

amid others would' make the point) '” l,c * , I illustrate them, is very 
is the author's treatment nf the s * r ongly influenced by modern pre. i 
history of the Roman world iu the jjccupoumi#. Yet this is not ' 
third century ad. A number of hecfl use he supposes that ours are 1 
••themes” are illustrated from this the S™ vest problems which have 
fascinating period: the pressure * ver ■"■icted human societies. Bit 

of external invasion, the threat em P hB «* upon them is part of the l 
of famine, the experiments with P u, 'Pose of his book, not one of iti ' 
various types of nutliomni-ian con fusions. . 

government, the religious ferment. xx.. „ ... - j 

..... fl . . .. rill d reSt Ia t n intiou he The'^ost ^ no"^ ! 

^hey'^'are" infrequent, * brief, 1,1 and' JSl 1 ’ 0 ? *£?' 

usually violent occasions. Sheeted v- .11 J.5 ?" ^ite of bis rejection of the Whig 

In filling the gaps between these one point 

chronology prevents him from 
making. Each of these manifesta- 
tions of the last crisis of the pre- 
Christian Empire appears in a 
different part of the bonk. 


••■*** Miuusi II iJiuuicms nils nni only 

determined his method but hai 

■coimecte'd ‘Ye, “'hi, V th“ J'SwB 

ZE* r him t '°frora 

uoiogy presents ntm fiom greBt nineteen tit-century Swiss his- 

torian Jacob Bui'ckhnrdt he borrows 
the over- wrought view of the Em- 
peror Frederick II us an oriental 
despot transforming his subjects 
into a "multitude destitute of will" 


Instead of being related to the 
events which gave rise in it nud the 

consequences which flowed from it, "*Y *“ ; u m%v-«uiuiliK khiq ih 

the inflation of rite third century, monarch (like, presumably, Henry 
for example, is plucked out of its 11 o* England or Philip the Fair 
context and parcelled up with a of Franco). The Chriminn Church 


and contrasts him with the ■ ntara 
paternal and law-abiding kind of 


miscellaneous collection oE infla- 
tions including the Gerinnn infla- 
tion of 1920-21, the inflation of 
Chinese paper money in the thir- 


i i i # * vnri.sunn unuren. 

al though absolved uf the churge o! 
destroying the Rom tut Empire, Ij 1 
depicted in language worthy of >' 
Gibbon as the enemy of the intellect ■. 
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was raw not that it was incomplete ilJfSoJJ ? L Bt J!L J* s ! co,,d P ait the y «n be put into efreci and that 
*-kke Michelangelo’s unfinished Ki lcentl “i 108 «p nenvlly assumption has sometimes been 
S , S*S . ' a * h * r p Schubert’s - the justified by liiodeni lilstorv. Never* 

Unfinished Symphony. «ntuiies that he has the loss until tho eighteenth century 

The object, as we are told at work RhK fhnt tc°«« ° 8 I W ^ rn,n «' E ^ e Policies of government 
the outser, was to write a history he is no Innoar ,. .rin ’ y W any that scarcely inattcrod, whether they 
of the w^rld "on thematic rather the world 8 r w C 118 8 h ‘ stor y °f ww despotic or pntcrnuliMic, 
than chronological lines ”. The lines + , ’ abiding or no, Governments 


law* 

were 


worie is divided into two broad i “ y - “"Wttungly Sieve .siqiplied ‘"'Uiiormecl, incapable of applying 
chronological bands meeting at Xut ? re historians with material for 1 °. ut . a,de narrow limits such prln* 
about the year 1750. Within these nndeistoiiding the iniellertun! mood fiples as they could be said to lisvf; 

bands a number of narrowly circum- Hie 1370s. Two distinctive Fea- In these circumstances the nri. 

scribed “ themes*’, are considered w-Bw work have to be noted. r «pect in which liberty-loving 

entirely without regard to chrone- 1 ,e ” ra 5 ' s v ,a implicit rejection of tr **a differed from tyrannous 

nn.ol I .1 , , u . Snv nnt nn iKrt, . 1 — Cl.... -i.r- iubc .V _ ... .. . 


. all 1 “ Lcrei ‘, t ,n aistant past for its- Ine nauon cannot have been very 

pome helter-skelter into view and ° w ” 53,46 : what interests him is tho great. The temptation to. construct 
on each the opinion of . eyeryone P resenC * • . “case for political and economic . 

SJ Ur iiT\l\^ F ^ nsaii is . Chronological history i s above all 6n *• . su f«5i jf 

•sEslsk Jftsw*?. « *« .4'A beifivs. 


eighteenth-century England is t> n ®. 
Which ought tp be -resisted.' 


-SZ&Sr; thot events Ze^LlSl ^ leh ^ 

BiTanged de s 6 ' Slierl^^s ‘ in**' ft*i.- difflcSt to en- there is hardly any hj* 

bazaar”?, Oncnine ar / ,{ 0y a wwonologtcal narrative unless t° r Ual theme which will not be dis; 

dom uace few B it, a sn& ^ 0 .. ai, “ 0,10 helievos rltat-otie is getting Ported by being u$ed ■ in - support- of 
iha*?* la^lb so , raewhei ' e ‘ whether that ''Somo- P optical argument. History, ,a». : 

' '.en Marded fll^ Jllu 8e ? ■ wh^e», be the perfection of - W r . .Hhpuai observes,- “donun; 

fAe'fiSriS ' SKI 1 * c ®V t,tu . tion l che dictatorship at « Political life ■ -So .long; « ' 

.us 'ievSSf. r •Xe?ktalenr 'rSSCt rl or the last ti umS.- FPhrical-propaganda! derives; 

fit Thnman i « : .Chronological histoiy was tha hau-.l 5era H aSlve f° r ce from myth .it -will . 

“lbmi mP ’.«“k « eighteenth Ind nineteenth c S ntl n«® to- do-’so. With the fa.lurt 

ftSarollL ©fntnry qpamisA,-tbe-"pleMi'^^---' o{ raHaiau* -nn^hn in most 


' : •* jptograiflmo of events J 



a great creative genius, we .testify 
to the power -of his example, 
though nothing he invented may 
move us, his works remain interest- 
tog and, at so mo level, stimulating, 
iney inspire contemplation — not 
of particular objects, but of wliat 
we have conic to expect in our 
transactions with works of art. A 
Duchamp invention is immediately 
historical in the sense that it 1$ 
patently q theoretical gesture with- 
out significant powdr to pass beyond 
* ««« as idoa. In drawing 
attemion to what it Is not, and to 
. 0!0 "s; for its failure to be 

SSSa*. ». itjclf, it quickly 
JUST*-' *5 stat H s of : a phono- 
57« 01 .rather than an object; 
nougij camp-followers of various 
sorts may like to think of Duchamp 

iitvMi»n.f e L P ‘ ic . Rlxt *' a marvellous 
„2“ p i h ® -is more properly 

a «W«|°foroe. nteUeCtUaI prbsence ’ 

f no , seci ' et that Duchamp's 

criticaTSS 1 " Co , ntli bution h«S b&X 

S ^ther than imaginative: H|s 
SS*I, .wark, The Br&e Stripped 
canid Thl er r S( 1 che l° rs ‘ Even (also 
to h? P e /flf. Glass), is meant 
uf ntf -nr refld l Y lt h ( he. assistance 

titled -“"'Panylng text-manual eu-- 
mattoai 7 ? e A ce,t Nor ■ is rite 

distinrl 1 f bfe regarded as essehtially; 
Sf i l' 0 ?: °*- htferior to thi 
tarles oi " 8, In the commen- 
ilS„ 4 > L? c Mvi o Pax and of -other 
work *u 1 I 0, ?i n i tled t0 ' Duchamp’s 
i moor tin? tfcx ii, ie ® ins Rt least as 
sel?° a !J i- as , 'T or ■ Glass -it. 

thmk ahh. L^u itte ®I>t . is made to. 
of object independent 

It ib tt,la Dhchaxnp wishes 
Tfi ootnpar e -{Ducliamo’s 1 

how TtS« ** -to See dt . onpe 
c °Ofqrm r5 Productions 

Poem Sb? “Vetted patterns. Eliot’s '. 
atus reiy ?n part on the appar* 

liS'and '& Hi)bur-.t>q^boem:has a. 

' 1 reference to 

ibut J H.' ■ ■oeyond'-its-, cbm* 
a ^Q r j mt' ect mrii depths otid 

«Wf; • 

. V , 'vae.may justly, speak of & 

^.v^ : *'■ 


as creating tensions which it sus- 
tains and into which it draws 
renders. By contrast, the viewer 
ot a Duchamp glass or assemblage 
becomes at once an alienated wit- 
ness, encouraged to move around 
and outside of the surfaces of the 
work, to think about it rather than 
to engage with it in or fur itself. To 
speak of Duchamp as a critical 
presence is simply to say that he is 
interested in ideas more than ill 
experiences, that thinking is for 
him an activity valuable apart from 
any more total experience it may 
enuble. His Large Glass is, as Pant 
has it, “ a machine for producing 
meanings ” ; as .such, if goes against 
the gram of the sensuous appre- 
hension we take to be crucial to 
our experience of works of art. 

In fact, Duchamp's work consti- 
tutes o deliberate rebellion not only 
against a acudemicism or realism or 
romantic is iu but against the 

modernist spirit itself. Though the 
creations of early modernist masters 
like Stravinsky and Braque and 
Eliot were deeply intellectual, all 
were finished works with purposes 
very different from the production 
of meanings or the avowal of ideas. 
One says of the works of such nice 
that they are invariably more titan 
their ideas, that they evoke or make 
use of meanings without being at 
all reducible to them. Of The Large ' 
Glass one says that ti means some- 
thing or it is nothing ; that it 
enforces a particular attitude or 
position or it is a whim, a gimmick, 
a tactic without a programme. 
Duchamp seems important to many 
people because he suggests by 
implication what has happened to 
the modernist experiment, and how 
it has gone wrong.' In his refusal 
to do what the modernists did, he 
recommends a strategy of avoidance 
and a means of spiritual rejuvena- 
tion 1 . One may not wish to follow 
him, but he does certainly enable 
sharp registration of tlie recent 
state of affairs in the arts. 

No one is better equipped to dis- 
cuss this state of affairs than Octavio 
Paz. His new book on Duchamp, 
though it collects and extends earlier 
pieces, is as fresh and provoking as 
it seemed in previous monographic 
versions. Picasso discovered how to 
say “ yes ’’ to the age in an astonish- 
ing variety of ways; but, Pax argues, 
it was Duchamp who resisted the 
age, who taugii us how to counter 
that continuous impulse to change 
which is the modernist spirit. In 
this way, by adopting Duchamp as 
focus and culture-hero. Png can re- 
commend a view of art which is 
decidedly antique without httvihg to 
reject the particular productions, of 
tills artist or that. “ The art of the 
last two centuries has borne a com- 
mon sLamp ", says Paz; “ it has 
deified aesthetic values, which have 
been cut off front other values . . . 
it is against this conception of art 
that Duchamp rebelled." The rebel- 
lion is mounted in a series of works 
— actuollv only a handful — which 
raise indifference to a primary prin- 
ciple. Not the work in itself but rite 
idea- that jt wishes <Q. transmit is 
important. Bv creating objects that 
seem not to Itave any of the . attri- 
butes we value in other aesthetic 
objects, Duchamp rejects die tiling 
in itself in favour of what lx merely 
hypotheticaJ. “Duchamp devalues 
art as craft in- favour of art as idea ”, 
Paz insists again and again.' The 
modern h linger to consume worju of 
art, to possess thqnt or, iq turn, to 
be ravished by them,' is challenged 
by an art that refuses to be taken 
in by the -hungry eye or to over-- 
power us with signs of patent crea- 
tive vitality, . Attaching us to what 
is not, to a virtuality without sub- 
stantial presenco, Dlipiainp counters . 
the progressive movement which be- 

f ;an ih the Renaissance and reached 
ts. ’ culmination in the modernist 
period, namely, "a transition from 
Milton to the perceptible thing ”.;Paz 
iihderf tands : . the .consequences of 
this; transition better ..than qhy other. 
Critic I know, - but even fie - has 
trouble gettitig at it ih a way that 
will be at.'ohqe. clarifying' and hope- 
ful. ' ' '• I 

. The goal Is not, of course, to 
debunk the ' art of, two or more 
cdnturles. The. goal : must have more 
to do with indicating what is meant, 
bv thp terih. “ vision ” and how it is 
possible to 'Reconcile the general 
charge ^against modernism ‘With the’ 
appreciation of. works by -the ; great 
modernist artists. Duchamp' is surely 
an interesting figure, and ;Pdz>:has< 
itHiclvTo as# iHttti-’w'e eartiioif r l 

blit:, Duchamp ' is'' decidedly Itiss 1 


important thun the tradition he 
throws into such bold relief. Wc 
describe him as an exemplar of the 
avant-garde to indicate that lie sees 
himself us perpetually working 
against the grain. He makes things 
we arc to conside'r nut because they 
arc good but because they are 
unique— at least in die way they arc 
presented — and provide an occasion 
to exercise und therefore to 
strengthen the mind. By contrast, a 
modernist painting by, say, Paul 
Klee, puts us in mind of a speci- 
fically human content, just as the sa- 
cailed impersonality of u modernist 
poet like Eliot is inconceivable as 
anything but an expression of per- 
sonal tensions corefully evoked and 
only tentatively mastered. Such ten- 
sions are entirely beside the point 
For avant-gardists like Duchamp, who 
have no genuine Interest in personal 
problems or in psychological explo- 
ration. Their attachment to art as 
idea is part of a refusal to be taken 
in by works that confute the work- 
ing out of psychological and expres- 
sive tensions with spiritual achieve- 
ment. Though modernist art may be 
said to be rigorous and austere in 
several of its manifestations, it 
soems to Duchamp and his col- 
leagues too committed to aesthetic 
sensation to satisfy ultimate 
demands. The avant-gardist may do 


all lie can to make us laugh at 
works with serious designs upon us, 
but his purposes are likely to be 
pure ’’ and lofty to a degree not 
often conceded by casual observers 
of his whimsically self-deflating 
inventions. 

, Taz has his hands full doing 
justice to Duchamp, whose 11 pur- 
ity ” and dryness must be made 
to show by contrast what we ought 
to miss in the more characteristic 
art of this century. For Paz, 
Duchamp is the master of an ironic 
mode so cunningly deployed that it 
subverts at once the aesthetic pre- 
dilections of hopeful observers and 
the merely negative or satiric appe- 
tites of disaffiliated sceptics. If die 
modernist work appeals to us as an 
lucamation of some drive to achieve 
an end that yet remains in doubt, 
the avRnt-gardist work may be said 
to deny genuine ends and the pros* 

? ect of satisfactory incarnations. In 
az’s terms, such works " distill 
criticism of themselves ’*. They in- 
voke possible meanings only to 
destroy them. They are visionary 
in the sense tlmt they detach us 
from relation with works that cele- 
brate themselves and rite acts of 
creative imagination that bring 
them into being. A master-work by 
Duchamp is, according to Fax, “'ao 
open space that provokes new in- 


terpretations and evokes, in its in* 
complete state, the void on which 
the work depends. This void Is the 
absence of the Idea”. In provoking 
us to entertain a variety oE “lower 
case” ideas, the work bears witness 
to, the 'absence' of an' organizing 
pr-indplo or myth that mi girt 
properly validate our exertions. 
What emerges from encounter with 
the perpetually Jroniwng artifact is 
the conviction that we nave but a 
single idea we can bear to hold or 
share : the idea of Criticism, an 
idea that seems particularly tiuu 
and unstable as it functions in the 
avant-gardist invention. Duchamp 
so appeals to Paz because he refuses 
m believe in anything he can see 
and Insists ever so playfully riiat 
there must be something even Jie 
can’t manage to mock. It may re* 
quire charity to “ read ” rite avant- 
gardist enterprise dti this way — as 
a visionary project without a dis- 
cernible spiritual object or centre 
— but the reading does, effectively 
suggest how desperate we’ve become 
for alternatives to the modernise 
theory of art. 

Perhaps we can say more clearly 
what is at stake in Paz’s defence 
of the avant-garde by Temoinbering 
that Duchamp really made his mark 
as the “creator" of ready-mades.- 1 
His punting of the Nude Descending 
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.*1 *itiuv.'ii in New York 

in 1913, did nor go u nrc marked, 
liui lilt; ri •«■]>'• n i.ijun may he said 
in have nude a Male mem u bin it 
ihe I'Oiuliiion a nf mi rlnil was 
peculiarly lulling. By |irj.seniinp 
Hiinnynioiis ulijctis .in v.-nrl. s uf an, 
Dud), imp init lined ihe triiique nf 
value ami uf ht.-i K' usre which 

ciiiiiimicc in inr.M m Hindi ul' i lie 

“ higher " nilicisin u| llie visual 
arts imluy. ri ioiii^I i inwru illiin one* 


and ever more exciting evocations Pa/ is an agile inierpreier, and emblems nf n ‘ concept inn nr ihu tlie mlemiicv in 
— '■ no ”, iliai is, to high modernist he has extraordinary patience. When world ’ but nnmihli* pieces nf u syu- ccivahlL* wiili * l ' V<lv . Bl 5s into, 
nrr. Because they are more or less lie finishes with Duchamp one feels U.\, ... No sviulml has mi iniiim- freuiicms “!?; v 1,1 D ucliam a - 

unitary objects without discernlbie that every aspect of ihe artist’s table meaning ; ihe iiiemiin- for lieiiiJ hV.i .h ,l,,L ' s ? *■ 

hi imiisic tensions they may be des- intention has been sympathetically depends on the i ekiiinii.'* " Mjble nuii»«.v. ,, 0, '!' s, . s . dr «(l «. 

crihud as men, and mo ugh Pa/ may examined. He mnkes much «f , mem Hi • nvS * l * t: * achkr 


■ ■* »■ 1 ■■* *■■ ”* ••■•Mill IIIL I Giimuin o JupiiijkiuiLyu l tenet 19 

aiming its parts and about ihe likely to feel as lie looks in at the 

ililtlii'ii rtf ilc itanai rtni.iui ■ pi I ns iioLt'iil inrL iiiSnhi eli.N l«a i A.iclim 


iirguei Hint "good taste is no less 
harmful than, had " and ilut " there 
is no esse hi in I difference between 
ill cut Uuch.inip did not want his 

re**dy made.*; in be studied ond 
“ appreciated '* in a way l but won Itl 
make jms-sihie ubsei various iihuut 
their charm or grace or symmetry. 
He wauled in rimw linn any thing 
•it all ci»u Id lie made in seem 
accept able if it bec.une fiiniilinr 
enough, and that mudern art could 
lie useful only if jt refused to 


”, *1 mi lwijui ,..| mm ; lEUUlllg 

nt ils dynamics ; iis iinnmbiliiy and 
iiliiieness may provoke u response, 
Imi I lie response remains always ex- 
icrnul to the work. Even the amused 
observer is uu ulienmed witness who 
prefers feeling supeiior io feeling 

ilivnlirpil Tlii £ ic nr>> ... 


lu say that, after doing his best 
to evoke ihe works l*nz retreats 
from them us rnpidly as lie cun, 


Paint t. Tu describe Duchamp's 
Bride as desiring anything .il 
nil is io suppose t liu l u con- 
ceptual apparatus cun regisiee 
its own incuinpiotencss. A desir- 
ing “ motor” will .if course 
experience desire hi a very peculiar 
way, and Pa/ is im doubt aware iliaL 
the words for saying iliese things 
are less than precise. There is n 
sense, though, in which Pa/’s 
metaphors cannot work. It is not 
possible to suppose that an appara- 
tus which lias nn being can desire 
anything. And iL Hoes not mailer 


* * as inpiuiy us ne can. unyuuiig. aiiu it does nor mailer 

Cument lu treat them as ideas— the that ihe attributed desire “cannot 

hriflp IS niliY* rr-tllf-il 11 ihu mnu /if n Kn I'd/IncaJ *> t I . t ■ 


bride is once culled "ihe copy of a 
copy of the Idea"— he works fever- 
ishly to unearth meanings which 


.. . _ "lore promising enterprise in 

In.* useful only i, ! jt refused lo enf" icing a more challenging rclu- 

iippcal to values nr m constitute !”*" *9 objectives and in inobii- 
u value in itself. The ready-mades J x,n B intfipretative energies which 

were to he seen as ciitical gestures, ,,l * ve ' toiie clearly, a difficult work 

ckm-iMif.nc nf .... a;, ,i„:.. tu accomplish. 


projection 


- - "• s VIIIIIIUL 

be reduced to feelings 1 *. The desire 
wiH have much to du with feelings 
or it will nor he desire. Pa/ insists 
on the " desire " because lie is un- 
easy with what lie is elsewhere com- 
pelled to say nf the piece — that il is 
“a static illustration", fur example. 


expression*; of mi ironic disdain! 
For l’li/. rhoy signify the artist’s 
freedom fi nal convent inns nf value, 
i-niftsmansliip and inspiration. 

The notion thot the unisi is ut 
pis best a free man ami that ihu 
works in which lie puis his mime 
ure expressions of his freed um is 
uuiiiul to seem confusing to unymic 


■ * T. | *1 “ im nwiih 

to accomph.ih, 

Pn/.’s honk on Duchamp is an 
Interpret nli vo continent ary, an anu- 
Ivsis of The Large Glass and oF 
'■•i **«/ domic's, an assemblage housed 
•dung with musi of dm artist’s works 
'he Philadelphia Museum nr Art. 
Ihe first is described as “a douhle 
glass, Hiyj inches high and f»91 
long, punned in nil mid divided 


,^yr«KU(i.fi.>(A(v5 (aKog 


who lakes seriously the visionary hing, painted in nil mid divided 
ilimeiisioii uf tin* m-nnL-gunii*. horizon tally inio two identical parts 
American critics, like the late ».V u double lead wire Ii s forms 
Hurolil Knsenherg, cuuld speak per- «*re further described — by ihe critic 
siuivively uf the artist's freedom lie- William Rubin— us a series of cold 
cause they thought him iu he mechanical figures drafted with 
genuinely creative nnd ia be rightly puzzling exactitude, 
involved in expressing his own A f ... 

eccentric view of things. Though £ s P*ctsuoi unfamiliar with 

the |»aimer might, us in die case of JJucJinmp s iconography would 

Jackson Pollock, struggle to achieve I,ot ,f l ,mod ' atc l-V divine that he 

“it state nf grace ’’ mihcr than a ,n , . lhe Presence of “a 

polished or pleasing surface, he whs Mechanistic and cynical inter- 

freo m the sense that ho could in- J" dl “ tron of the phenomena of 

tonsify. in hjs own way the relation love , bin would 

developing between his expressive respond to it only ns a perspec- 

iitiptihcs and the requirements of } ,vc st "dy for some strange und 

•'is canvas. Rosenberg's free artist nuniorous nine bine of ludetermiit- 

uperates in relation to something lie' 
chh see which lie knows himself to 
nave had a hand in bringing to life. 

, *1?° wants the artist to be free, 

though what lie makes has no value 
in nself, und is in fuel nothing but, 
a medium, _a cable for rite trait s- 
* mission of ideas and emotions 

SSW ,s n 1 of * I tm p37 > tlie man 

wito has a rich inner world which 
ne works to shape or esternalize. 

He Is not, m that sense, free to 


uie purpose. He would note that 
ult lu nigh the pads ure connected 
inechnn {cully, they nre anti- 

sequentiol and unexpected in 
their various individual identities 
A water-wheel, chocolate grinder, 
c pud. und what appear to be dry 
cleaners' blacking and pressing 
forms seem to function together 
like a. very serious and carefully 
r* uJL €0red CQunter PPit of a Rube 


LVjf 9? r * * n 'bar sense, free to Goldberg apparatus. .. . 
mate with us something that belomzs a- . , 

peculiarly to him and is a fuuctitm sec 'r5ffpri k i at - T ^ e Lt " sc Gtnss > we 
or hfs temperament. Ho s su . e . reflected m it our own iniflDP. 


n a luncaon 

5* temperament. He invents 
,n searc i 1 a meaning ’* 
thrknSh f annot ,oc ? to or embody 

Zorn'S 

«* Is free, he is free Only 
to wait Bnd to witness the naliMble 
his 4wn project. 


• . MIIXB UKfW. we 

f e ^ f cte , ( 1,1 ^ on* own image, 
winch blends with the mher images 
and painted figures. This exneri- 
f^f e » .°* se«htg in and seeing 
iluough, Ig Lhe bridge between The 
iarge Glass and the later assembl- 
age, in many, ways so visibly differ* 
ent os to seem unrelated. This cul- 



„ r , .~ :rr .y oe more u «'««en. in is cui- 

jcteptaWe if he described Diichamp wo, k » w »th 'he Engliah 

" tJ ' e pefiativc sense; n B Sf vei ! :im Tf,e Water fan, 2. '■ to describe them accura 

“ , a ™y about the status Tfte , Iliu mowing Gas, is beautifully The title .. A v , ‘ ? ro 1,0 1 symbols, any. n 

Smf l 5. 1 S Wrk *» fr ft from tbe tempU- ■ Evaked by Pazi y . r‘ A Game ^i ^S»f‘ n FvS. i env Ph a, } d V - Khlebnikovs Igra v adu r h ? n vriious elements To 

SS-Sjf*i! r £? i i ,n, *« tt or “ direct . In the far-w.ll a ■ * L?VVi’ w , hlch “ [eluded in Sotheby's sale of JlT Cl(L 1 g - TI ««y wish to mean, 

Biteimon to his "genius .brick. *n«rJ al tonoed" h d d ,n . a pi inte d books on February 7. , V . to deny that they mean. But I 

gesSr™are W yoeqi?. r 1 d,,1 ¥li[e C vleiver ™*W>« fl "ot m.k. SShfl 

a.fets'.ca 


M«..Uon to his “ genius ™ 

i»i5r!^ iamp,jS i t ' rea dy-mades are 
SS5?"* .objeeu, to. be sure, and 
t0 *®°d taste 
Sf Why they should seem 

caasteoiogut is uqa eaay.to see. For 
^ “Wcize? They. 
Su'^bon tn a universe of discaiii^d 
£S n “, eas 9 ril S' excludes chose who 
®? rE ®9 | y / or old-fashioned novels 
or ocademic pointing. In ^o hu es 

'Mv y t*o n ^ anything rigorous 'to' 
j E4s other artists, 
Sffli SSS.-. 1 ” iram c relation with 
. »nd more. C n e ,R«lc 


even ; closer. aud dares to 
. he will see a scene he is not 
to forger. First of alL o 
WalJ with a slit in it, and t] 
, 8 s ‘‘h a wide open 
’ luminous and f jeeminsli 


MJble Pinpi, sc and palpable' aSu 1 
s »«'" avmio,,,’,..!, emStufel 

IO smile Atatits as a culm. M l. 1 * 1 1 

l . h ‘» l,,L '.v ‘In no | S mitieiicl^ 
t . Pieces us works of net. ** 

I’oim 2. A work that refuses i 
; eiiRitge .he world', fun,ilj Hr 
r or lu become* an object of com.': 

L platit.il— un i.hjeci with a coiE 
s being of us own— cmmoi be S 

' ln .-, ft ene i i ; si,e ,I,L ‘ nature , 

< icahry The ren lily uime-d at V 
f works or HIT is » I ways, nt Inst, hvn 
l helical, in ihe sc use iliut they re'm 
‘ J 0 'V possibilities they can ncV 
fully citcunipiiss. A paimina nu 
penetrate m the degree tfiat ■ 
■tllnws use 11 tn tube mi a varier' 
"f. expressive burdens lu which ; 
wishes in lie eqiml. If ii renounn 1 - 
its possibilities ui once, if it j S j.' 
ndequau* by definitinn, it will fan,' 
nutli mg to pellet rnte. Since \W 
reality u imed ut by works of a : 
niii.sr always be mi imagined qni 1 
in that sense, u creuted realm 1 
nothing imiy he penetrated bv « 
work til nt refuses III imagine r 
being of its own. This is not r 
senium ic quibble, but a way of n- 1 
calling essential facts of life «' 
practising artist may fail t 0 acknc. ! 
ledge. 

Point 3. Duchamp's irony cani*^ 
be its own reason for being, bu- 
rn be good for something in on! 
to be good at nil. Otherwise it *; 
no better than the cheap senuiii 
produced by any number, of mo! 
orn works which titillate view 
without chastening any of their m 
inal appetites. For Paz, irony in 
critical passion. Tn the grout worli 
nf modernism it is part of an “» 
uietics of surprise ”, But : 
Duchamp rlie irony lack, a crucii 
“'men sion: it fails to be "ink 
med With the very thing it denifi'. 
This .critical dimensiun. elabordis : 
by Paz an his book Children of 'thi 
Mire, ensures that works be pit; 
? ent » lQ Us as Duchamp's refuser, 
Pif* strangely, does not mil' 
this dimension m Duchnhip. • S'- 
*■■»» , IS l 10 with the Wit of D-. 
champ s negations and their viii»| 
nry promise that the tension chafer 
torJsticnlly sought in work, of ait", 
seems not to niaitcr. Poz speaks^ 
wio distension nnd dcformatioD J' 
Duchamps symbols, but the syrtibcVl 
self-denying anifacio to be^I 
with. Pa* does nor see thot irw* 
is a hollow gesture when if llascj. 
passionate embodiment to iwi. 
against. i; 

Point 4. Paz js least to h" 
trusted in his discussions 4 
“he symbol. Though here arM 
iu e j, ° comfortable wi'tt 
the idea of ujie . symbol ■ as i 
mean tug to be denied, elsewhere 
&ro\vs anxious and wi^ies ir* 
renounce tlia symbol altogether. 1* 
apeak of the. element, in Eim'i; 
tlonnes as movable pieces of a sj*f 
tax js to describe them accurately p , ; 

y ? re llot symbols, ' any, nw|' 
than the various elements lo .-Wu- 
A*orgc Glass. They wish to mean, mil: 
to deny tiiat they mean. But thtit, 
ur «Pi V°^ *!' ihemselves meanings vv'.- 
V" 'V, 1 . Jt *? possible to make a su^f 
Stffntlal, that Is, an nesthetic. rei’t 
ponse. Tlie fact that particular ek-R 
nienta may suecesr *' ennirndictUn i‘- 


by o’ rbi.fih m3 1 ., gestures are unequal The viewer > mSTmi 9 .' , "w mw •wniwai. unit is, nn n esthetic ,.. re 

f'jpiErtS f ars 

enSt.V. . B ”uf ri,- SSSL 1 ^ he can neither “eelTS It' 3 S l ?./ b !i° l,sly >« together”, may also su^esta variety of m»i 

E75 ibol? “■ >' teM.'tSaS 

fitufST/SUtt z ffb f«iiV n «ii fl Me sl, ^rl 0 s xr i. 5 

to forcer. Flrsi of ill. , «!*« wll"t cliay inVend-SL Zl? n ”™‘ d M hat tor “ U ^*"5“"“ of hj« awn In# 

Wall with a slit in it, and throueh lf “rtythnig only curious and mildly f,« d j£l ms 11 j iaa n P capacity to fill ■ ««mely, that Duchnntp produtei 
the slit, a wide 'open smm fe^-satisried playthings^e wif! W0Qdei ’> is merely ratiier than symbtrfa beesaa 

luminous and t seemioW^bS Uave t0 dwell on the “phiiasophy " Sj r ‘j u fi n P* Bo on to *jo“nt believe in anything at all 

witched. Vary near the beholder S.,* g,Eted Duchamp. ; iS^hjL 1 * “w ?! ^ hat *1 d ?! 8 3ft^iV.? dnm ?, n ?* I1 y wit . ho , u . £ 


i, •-».» :-V- 

■m 


rAx r r. : W d ils h t «r 

" “• mid io; nre- ' W»-, .ic . : On th 
1 Pb^^ihillty'Jt • ft ay •- tuJ W{lS ‘sdine rocks, 1 

: •; ? miad, .! ■ ■ : y : catches the nrfir. 

: 3* v*-- WwfWWAlta Work, as incdfum : of Jjipo. held 

• i ? i» h |npnvfah t ,, 0 «s oW*«. 7 hL , ; ™ B - ; * m mobilh Y ■■ of . 
:{■ •ftp' V»a2ell«S.i5? i' '••SSM 1 Upd W ihe Jqr 



iWMfriWJS ^.»ean1 h g«"b«r> t r»* not 

aa-id to generate within than? wu y ‘ It must fail • to ■repi'O^P 
?es a desire for greater f t b®. will towards sufficient mean 1 

being. Duohaqip’s^abbnraSsft*? -wtach-fe. tbe mwb of spiritual ertU 

a nS & ise< ^ or tnany war 

fit says , abour it can br7n a !?' ‘ oE mo^nist -art ; are Evolved . 
life. Just as we know* the :5 l \*iBUitv and paradox,- an iro.05.ft 

e between an illustration ^ demystification, they are •.wj 1 ! 1 

"ting, so wb cin distfaaul^bi ‘ ^ f Q ^ reyedl the defection £>f c 
cn a diagram of 'bossiW^. l nT>^' : t ^n ni ^ l ? inill B ffom die matemls;; 
enactirteht. Nor' - are thrw»- '■ .■ thei! f- discourse. By attemotlngJ 

UohJexS^&breri 5!bi WSJS ; &?*$•' '*y*Spoti ..that- will-. 
AtidC/pnSroSS: iL!iJSS!5 a 2' complex Strategj 

level of, ^tstSf^ Even 1 arrahrffr- i must her devisetl to- prevenC Hg 

ks, cubist ; pain tin HS ?r /' !!*£%? ' ^y , oy“ rt, °Ie.;£n)*n disavoiviflg ^ 
mb: -of i. ySiiii ttoKf - <wn visionary, purposes, .SjodeJ; 
on. So afUsts do ‘ combat with their 

s' o|, ^ 0I T f e 3rs. ; -DucHamip wobld ifi^ 1 



. 1-r.ryrii. it . j- . 

••-.fi'rq-v-. -.irJ- 
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viewpoint 


Tu Hie last ceniury — when so many 
of the political and constitutional 
principles upon which the contem- 
porary discussion of public issues in 
this country rests were first co- 
herently formulated— un enormous 
amount of time wus expended in 
considering tin* establishment uf 
religion. Today, it is not a question 
that is debated in public life. The 
few attempts which have been made 
in recent decades to sift the matter 
have come from within tlie Church 
of England, attempts largely pre- 
occupied with the effects upon tlie 
church of its continued relationship 
to a state structure which has found 
neither tfte will nor the time to 
attend to ecclesiastical questions. 
These attempts, that is Lo say, were 
about the efficiency of the church ; 
about the need to adjust the de- 
tails of its practical autonomy with* 
out disturbing greater matters of 
principle. An institution whose 
sole claim to formal recognition in 
the political constitution resides in 
its duly to witness to the sanction 
of religious truth at the basis of 
civil society ftas acted in reality as 
an independent entity, entirely free 
to adopt whatever social or moral 
attitudes seem most appropriately 
lo represent Christian teachings in 
their contemporary mode. 

That may be a necessary develop* 
ment. Perhaps the secularization 
of the political order has proceeded 
to the point at which the state 
ought not to seek a religious ex- 
pression of ire inner life— if it has 
ail inner life at all. The moral 
incoherence of present political 
discourse in this country doubtless 
has great merit in preserving us 
all— at least for a time— From the 
designs of systematic Ideology, but 
it does not form a very attractive 
basis for an establishment of reli- 

S on. to say the least. In practice 
e issue is not faced, either in 
church or state. To bring it up at 
all Is to exhibit the whole legal 
position of the Church of England 
for what it is: an extraordinary 
annmalv, resting upon ambiguous 
principles, whose defence can. only 
be highly formalistic. 

The time ought to have come -for 
those prmciolBs to be discussed— 
from the point of view not of the 
church but of the state. Tlie issue 
ts centrally about oolitical theory, 
it is about the Official profession 
of religious belief by the state. It 


is, as Arch bis lion Cosmo Lang said 
in the House of Lords fiftv years 
ago, whether 

in that inward region of the 
national life where any thing that 
can be called its unity and charac- 
ter is expressed, there is or (s 
not to be this witness tu some 
ultimate sanction to which the 
nation looks, some ultimate ideal 
which it professes. 

Debates in the confeni|>orary 
legislature, however, make it clear 
that ultimate ideals arc* rendered In 
the imprecise rheLoric of secula- 
rized liberalism, not in religious 
terms, however much the bishops 
and the synods might endeavour to 
associate the national church with 
the political and moral objectives 
of social democracy. 

Nor is it to be imagined that this 
position is a particularly unstable 
one — that a present experience will 
be seen, in future perspectives, to 
have been untypical. Everything in 
the political and social development 
of the preceding half-century sug- 
gests that the secularization of 
moral value in our society is well 
established. Why, then, should the 
state continue to offer its formal 
s “PP®rt to religious opinion — least 
of all to merely one of a number of 
different versions of religious 
belief ? 

In_ the long debate about the 
relationship of church and state in 
English constitutional theory it 
became clear, in the middle years 
of the last century, that rite state 
preserved its jinks with the church, 
in a decently broad fashion, because 
Christianity was a majority opinion. 
Parliament had resigned from irs 
previous position : the support of 
Christianity on the ground of its 
inherent truth. Tt could, of course, 
have been pointed out at the time 
(and was by some) that few actu- 
ally went to church, even at the 
height of the Victorian .boom* in 
religion — a phenomenon at first 
engineered,: add then dismantled, . by. 
fite educated classes. But Parliament 
leads opiuion and does 1 not- follow 
It; it seemed- appropriate ‘.i eiidugh* 
to lead the nominal majority :of- 
believers in a cominhitigr public' 
recognition of the religious basis of 
political authority. And it is likely 
that eveq now a large number of 


Edward Norman 


people in this country persist in 
regarding themselves as Christ ions, 
lhe majority principle might still 
hold. It it does, however, it is cer- 
tainly by now necessary to ask if 
tiie Church of England adequately 
fulfils its appointed role as witness 
* to some ultimate sanction to 
wliioli the nation looks 

The increasing failure of the 
church to have a moral and social 
outlook separable from the intelli- 
gentsia (who set up the terms of 
reference within which political 
society conducts itself) has ut first a 
specious attractiveness : c [lurch and 
state appear to stand together, pro- 
fessing the same principles, espous- 
ing the same rallies. Is not this 
what Cosmo Lang and others asked 
for ? It is not. For the sanctions 
are not h ultimate "• ones. The 
church's proximity tu the ideals of 
political society has progressively 
diluted its own witness to external 
standards dependent upon a dis- 
tinctly religious view of human life. 
Regarding their own political 
assumptions as moral principles, 
church leaders are unaware of it. 
Further more, men who fall over 
themselves to declare the need for 
involving religion with politics arc 
demonstrably the first to deny that 
they are in fact doing so. 

But an examination of the church 
leaders' (l moral ” discussions shows 
how little recognizably religious 
traditions of interpretation inform 
their understanding. Where once 
the divines spoke of the natural 
laws, in the Cliristian constructions 
of Augustine or Aquinas, they speak 
now of - the secular liberal ideals 
embodied in contemporary “ human 
rights” ideology. The Church of 
England’s statement on human 
rights, issued by its Board for 
Social Responsibility in 1977— a 
document of twenty-two pages— 
contained only two sentences on 
this massive body of Cliristian 
natural, law teaching. Once the 
churcli upheld the belief that the 
state Was a divine institution— 
whether or not it actually professed 
Christianity. William Temple dir- 
ected ipuch ..qf his energy to the 
maintenance of this position. Now 
tbe church increasingly assumes 
that the legitimacy of the state 
derives solely from the principle of 
popular sovereignty as expressed 
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Navies and. during (lie. short period 
that they, have existed,- air . forces 
v .*i ‘ a J ways bc $" capital-intensive 
institutions. A sia worthy ship, in 
W'lociwjr , at whatever level of 
‘ecnnolqey, has always represented 
«t' a » lge ,' n vestment. As late as the 
century tit was possible to 
ftirinlr'^u* initial capital- CQSt. by 
*'”55 ships-. into., state : Service, irt 
ffW^ueh ■ of the anti* 
Vvn" ,8 l a ' fleet Was procured In that 
c),;rr b hf. the ?xp0<Uent. wa8 never 
SHtf trouble, the Stuart gov- 
. •* ^ . wl*': its f 4c her . citi* 

. decided To make naval 

permanent :and' visible by 

mS™"!. hl .7‘''s. c . b “*! s .'2 a , s , h > 


~ J - neiuunas on 

KetnL„ r ® v enues,- y . : taxpayers had 

.SSUSS inured; 'to .tha cpst .oi 


; iblu V .iirutn remained discern- 
rh ^ machines., of the ftlr 
theL which made 

moSw !f b ® fl ghtiug.iorcds i and the 
toa n te ^.'tM-tbo purcbase and 
■ ’P £ mddhlnes - which 

: ®r Cf P“y ahd 'keen of 

*' charge;’ v* f . w * v B *' ;• secondary 


nature and cost of weapons have 
always counted for much less than 
tlie personal qualities of the men 
who wielded them and the strength 
of the bonds which united tlie war. 
rlors in the face of the enemy. The 
Goths who overcome Vale ns and 
the legions at Adrianapie were not 
very much more numerous than 
tlie Romans, nor better armed or 
trained J training, indeed, is a con* 

' copt 'which makes only tautological 
sepse in warrior Society terms. Tbe 
Goths were simply desperate and 
ferocious. Successful warrior socie- 
ties tend, however, to solidify 
around a military ' caste, against 
which numbers, or superior train- 
ing or better weapons, do eventual- 
ly prevail. Such was the Fate of cite 
.- Mamelukes when they met Napo- 
leon and the MaHrattajs when they 
lhgf>V^lltrigton. whatever is tfien 
seen to be' the key to a caste’s 
downfall — mass, tactics or techno- 
logy — tends thereafter to became 
the 'dominant principle of the vic- 
tor's military organ izari on. Until 
the beginning of the twentieth. cen- 
tury, it was not usually technology, 
because .the. weapons of land- war- 
fare evolved too . slowly • to offer 
evert a determined innovator a- rea- 
sonable return on his time. Organi- 
zation and tactics-, were the key to 
I the first military revolution in the 
sixteenth century, mimbersi to. the 
second in the nineteenth. 

’ As' a result the manufacture, and 
. procurement of arqis remained re* 
markably haphazard ‘ ''until'' the' 
1850s. State . en terprises , co-existed 
with _ private ' arm^ firms, which 
were usually at liberty to sell, their 
. product - where they co ujd, but . 
rarely commanded large 1 ■ markets 


’ • nn ou^ai vui ■ 
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and ' traditional. ; destgh v 'Arms : races 

‘MW.|hdrtBi'«ed ‘tfJom lafmefet ”over-' 

ni^ht. -Nayirts "were Hie 'first target 


of die encrepreneurs. The admiral 
caste was converted surprisingly 
quickly to die superiority of steam 
over sail and then iron over wood, 
and ironf oiuiders and engineers 
saw even more quickly how to pro- 
duce die specialized armour and 
artillery which would make one fleet 
the master of another— until it 
too bought their products. Their 
rifled cannon liaa already found 
o' ' market with tlie generals, 
tb ' whom . speculative i liven tors 
were Soon offering even- more 
en ticing novelties : smokeless 

powder, 'high-explosive shells and 
machine-guns. That these were 
double-edged weapons Hie Inven- 
tors concealed from tlie purchasers, 
who with dll tiife self-delusion of 
men on the wrong ertd of a confi- 
dence trick bought then; without 
thought of tbe mutual suicide 
which would result: '" ■’ 

The, ensuing tragedy of the First 
World War may be se$n as the 
result of a collision between the 
principles of capital and labour- 
inteusivity, suddenly conjoined in 
armies. But ’ the public outrage 
which followed was vented on the 
heads -of those who had sold rather 
than bought. •' They 1 were not 
numerous. Krlipp, .'Schneidei*, 
"Aj-tjiatrbng, 1 Nobel 1 had b^eii as suc- 
cessfbl at take-oVer and jtionopoly-: 
as at Invention and 1 manufacture, 
And they had not always been 
bareful about iVhom they eitlpldyed 
or what methods riieir n«n used to 
' push theij- wares. 1 lt‘ Was r ivldely 
' suspected -‘that Zaharoff," - Vickers 
Arms tiling’s chi,ef salesman, was a 
professional bribe-giver-^sri impres- 
sion Iw certainly erijoye’d cUltivat- . 
' lug— and. widely’ alleged- that 'tiie 
i ; .d6ippanie , s -used bribes ; 'to sustain 
^a]es, 1 ^particpterly' < : to ; sttia)I co^iri-- 
'tides, wlten -tiibro waS po domestic 

;‘.pftU f br jtheihputputj! - : .* : . j • - 
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tn reBnrters in lhe inter-war years. 
But governments, even in tlia 


within the institutions of liberal 
democracy ur socialist collectivism. 

Incredibly, church officials do 
actually believe that they nre, in 
these endeavours, acting as an 
independent spiritual entity, wit- 
nessing to ultimate standards, in 
the Iasi decade the Church of 
England's bureaucracy hay pro- 
duced numerous reports advising 
govornmem on specific issues, and 
offering "Christian comment" on 
public questions: they regard these 
as applications of timeless religious 
principles. They simply cannot see 
that their attitudes merely reflect 
aspects of existing educated opinion 
—that they are operating front 
within the closed references of 
accepted standards. It is this fea- 
ture which disqualifies the Churcli 
of England to act as a national 
establishment of religiun: it lacks 
a knowledge of the ultimate 
religious standards which arc the 
central purpose of any constitu- 
tional recognition of ecclesiastical 
corporations. It is also disqualified 
under the majority principle. For 
the church lenders who offer these 
“ comments ” on current issues are 
plainly out of touch with the alti- 
tudes and prejudices of ordinary 
believers. In effect lilie state is, a‘t 
the present time, tending the sup- 
port of Its authority to an unrepre- 
sentative body of religious officials 
who echo opinions it could other- 
wise elicit from u perusal of the 
quality press. If church leaders 
themselves were better acquainted 
with political theory, they would 
find tlieir own position intolerable. 

There used to be some pragmatic 
considerations involved in tne de- 
fence of the Establishment. It was 
contended that state control of 
ecclesiastical appointments operated 
to prevent religious parties from 
tearing one another apart and to 
furnish a sort of balance of outlook 
and ability on the episcopal bench. 
But that has now all gone. The pasr 
decade has seen the creation of full 
synodical government; (resulting, as 
it has turned out, in a lacklustre 
-assemblage of collapsed hopes), and 
of effective chur'cli Control of 
ecclesiastical appointments (re- 
sulting, in the first operation 'of the 
new system, in the elevation of a> 
man otherwise well-known for his 
conviction that. Jesus might have> 
been homosexual]. Episcopal 


'democracies. Were in exactly die 
same relationship with the com- 
panies ns they had been with ship- 
owners in tlie sixteenth century. 
Unable to offer them steady busi- 
ness in peacetime, they lifld In 
allow a little privutaerlng against 
time of need v Nevertheless, govern- 
ments; did progressively subor- 
dinate arms manufacturers to stato 
supervision during the 1930s, and 
it Is the nature dF timt. involvement 
which Basil C-ollier is chiefly con- 
aerned.. to expire. T)'.e. , pocoud 
-World .War. generated au unprec- 
edented demand For armaments, of 
unprecedented complexity,, for ‘ 
which the governments had to 
specify the design just as they had 
to loot the bill. A I thou git much ' 
production remained with oi* was 
taken on by- private firms,’ 1 thfiir • 
managers becAine in effect stato 
employees, the civil servants who - 
dealt wilili them, - commercial pur- ■ 
chasing agents. The division of the 
ttorld since 1945 has formalized 
tiiat relationship! Britain ’■ and 
.France, for example, have., both 
established ; government sales 
organizations, 'which undertake the 
foreign marketing, of domestic 


arms output, whetilier of public or 

E rfvate' firms, and much armament 
l nqw designed With an eye to its : 
export ability. The character, of the : 
arms tirade i| therefore frety' much : 

5 s it was in 'tlie : dnys of- •Armstrong , 
nd'' Krupp, with the" difference ; 
that it is -Row governments 'which 
must bear- the criticism's of those . 
hrho dd not like the business. 

Tlie .'prinripal ' criticism " . lies 
always., beet\vthdt thqse wiip sell 
afqw have the power to prevent 
war,, by refusing: to supply! but da 
iio( .chqose tp.'.qse ji. Jii practice, 
this , is nor particqlerly true, of the 
supply of the; sort of equipment in 
which .big, mpneyr jis . mad p-r-s hips 
and . aefo d| ap^Sp-becAMSe , .the k Jje tns - 
are- npw so 'expehsiye ttya; ^ small - 
bjiyers can hrtt afford them end 
even the mnuiifactuting govern- 


govern me nt of the church has been 
re placed, not by democratic pro- 
cesses or by more open arrange; 
merits, but by n series of commit- 
tees, many of which are in the 
hands of permanent officials 
named from within u small circle of 
notable mediocrity. Disestablish- 
ment would make no difference 
bare- There is no risk thut the 
Church of England will become u 
‘ sect ” if its formal connection 
with public life is severed, for it is 
a class institution, and tlie ideals 
and passions of the intelligentsia! 
when it already simulates with ati 
efliciency not found elsewhere fii 
us structure, are unlikely to dis- 
appear because of a change in tin* 
constitution. - 

These observations are not in ; 
(ended as_ the construction of a 
case for disestablishment, however 
but as the pointer for a need! 
within die church, to see its present 
obligations with more precision. 
The formal disconnection of churcli 
and state would not, in prevailing 
circumstances, achieve very much: 
The frank acceptance of the secu : 
lar nature of the state would prob] 
ably not, anyway, correspond with 
public sentiment. It would alsq 
produce some appalling conse ; 
quences, if only because the state 
Itself has no clearly defined moral 
principles with which to replace 
tlie existing comfortable anomalies 
—and the notion of a public debate 
about a substitute sanction, at the 
basis of the constitution, conducted 
In theoretical terms, emi only be 
regarded as a dreadful eventuality. 

But a discussion of the issuer 
ought to take place within tlu; 
ciiurcb: a discussion in the Halit 
of the effect of religious establish- 
ment upon tlie legitimacy of tho 
state, lf the church's leaders then 
decide they do not like Llicir real 
responsibilities, once they have con- 
sidered them in tiieorctical terms, 
they can always seek disestablish- 
ment. And if some on the public 
side of the question woudd rather 
nor have an establishment of re- 
ligion either, they can always con. 
solo themselves with the . thought 
that religion , is not exactly- niu 
present church’s - strongest point, 
-Genuine secularists can derive their 
comfort from the possibility that 
tho Church of England may anyway 
peter out within the decades feu 
come. 


riien^s arc reluctant to face the 'cost 
of Expending them in action. It lo 
superficially true of the • trade In 
small arms. But even that traffic 
has never fully come under govern- 
ment control. Production has 
always leiU' itself to backyard 
enterprise— at this moment Rue* 
Bjans in Afghanistan arc being shot 
at with home-made Lce-Enftelds— 
and exchange flourishes on the cir- 
culation of obsolete stocks long ago 
dumped by rich' states at the end 
of old wars. The author, however, 
raises an- important point when he 
discusses • the sale of- munitions 
rather -than the weapons -through 
which • they qre fire.d. *Very ‘‘few 
countries mtoufacture even rifle 
ammunition, There are only two In 
Africa, Egypt .and South Africa, 
neither of which js a direct party 
to any of the ' continent’s . plethora 
of- small but - bloody ' ’wars.- An 
ammunition embargo applied blan- 
ket-fashion to Africa ' would bring 
all to ah end fairly quickly. But 
-the current suppliers are not, of 
course, trading in the African mar- 
ket for. the cash, which would be 
small - change even if market- prices 
■ were Charged. They are very prob- 
ably giving the munitions free in 
many cases, ’ for reasons of their 
Own, and will continue to . do- so 
while 'it. serves- their' interest. "Gov- 
ernments will' therefore Have to 
agree on nip.ch more tbap the reg- 
ulation of arid's sales If small wnra 
in poor- countries— ; t lie most glaring 
currents affront '.to poace — are to be 
' prevented.;; ; 

. —rrrrr . ■ t--*- i ■**. 
Curtiss Aircraft 1907-1947 by Peter 
M: Bowers (637pp. Putnam. £16.50. 
0 370 J0029 8) is a fully documented 
history of tlie remarkable pioneer- 
ing achievements of the American 
rnveiwpr- Glenn Curtiss in -the fields 
of civil and military aviation. . The 
.hoqk . jaciudes c.hronojogiptiUv 
WfiBPgpp’* daspitipnous '.off, Curtiss’s 
aircraft, with a wealth of phut* 
graphs and technical drawings. 
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The artists’ architect 


By Helen Smith 

Umjl recently ir would have been 
unthinkable to hold an exhibition 
devoted solely to the work oE one 
architect or designer of the Vic> 
tor tan period. The only exception* 
were figures like Pugin, Dresser or 
Morris, generally recognized far 
their contributions to design theory 
or to Lwentieth-century design. 
Historians have tended ‘to prefer 
artisis with n message about society 
to “society artists”, but the recent 
move towards examining the rich 
variety of Victorian design for its 
own sake is one with real rewards. 

The brilliant success of George 
Aiicluson (1825-1910) was closely 
linked to that of his painter friend 
I,ord Leighton, and in both cases 
contributed _ in the negative 
reaction which followed the end of 
the Victorian ora. Both artists 
exhibited frequently at the Royal 
Academy in their lifetime, but 
tthilu Leighton's paintings have 
spoilt most of this century 
over the stairs of provincial 
art gu t lories, Aitcliison’s lavish 
and highly coloured decorative 
schemes Jinve hardly been seen 
since he selected an exhibition on 
the occasion of receiving the RIBA 
Gold Medal in 1898. He then gave 
them to the RIBA, which is showing 
them mid oilier work at the Heinz 
Gallery, 66 Portland Place, London 
Wl, until March 1. 

No justification is required for 
the self-indulgence of this exhibi- 
tion. Not merely a gifted designer 
with eclectic taste and an eye For 
colour, Aitchison was also a pioneer 
of Iron construction, a scholar, 
academic,, eccentric, and very much 
an artist's architect with many 
pain ter friends. His interest in 
colour amounted almost to ait 
obsession and he wrote frequently 
on the subject, ■ drawing on his 
knowledge of die past. 

His early career was mainly in 
the City, following in his father’s 
footsteps as a commercial architect. 

In 1853 he set off for the Continent ■ 
where, like so maiiy of Uuskin’s 
generation, he became absorbed by 
architectural decoration. It was the 
collaboration . pf Hie fine artist in 
enhancing architecture that was to . 
become a life-long interest, and he 
wrote an 1888: ■'All decoration 
belongs properly to the painter or 
the sculptor, though it is more often 
than not .done by the architect”. 
He was Impressed by buildings such 
St Mark’s, Venice, with its rich 
combination .of , coloured marbles. 1 
paintings, mosaic and gold; In, Rome 
he met up with a group of English 

From sky-writin 


artists, including Leighton, Poynter, 
and G. H. Mason, and an arenitect 
who shared his interest .in coloured 
decoration, William Burges. 

Leighton already cherished ambi- 
tions of becoming a mural painter in 
the classical tradition but had yet to 
appreciate the difficulties of .patron- 
age lie would experience. In 1854 
Aitchison nnd Burges made a trip 
to Assisi to study the cycle of fres- 
coes there by Giotto and others, of 
which there is a beautifully atmo- 
spheric study in the exhibition. 
And from there to Florence ami 
France, returning home in 1855 
armed with -the inspiration and 
visual material for his own Schemes 
and with the meat for learned dis- 
course. 

Aitchison’s first work of interior 
decoration, splendidly documented 
here with the whole cabinet of 
fmiKhed designs, was the house lie 
built in Holland Park Road for 
Leighton in 1864, now open to the 
public us Leighton House, and it 
marked u turning point in his 
career. Even before the exotic 
Arab Hull was added in 1877 this 
house started a new vogue in the 
sumptuous decoration of artists’ 
homes. Lavishly coloured, it also 
satisfied an interest iii decorative 


painting by the incnrporulion of 
panels Oy Corot and Delacroix into 
the ceiling of the drawing room, 
. Much of the decora tinn has gone but 
Leighton House Is si ill tlio best 
place in London to capture ilia 
flavour of fashionable artistic life 
in the 1870s. 

Many of Aitchison’s subsequent 
clients were drawn from Leigh ton's 
large circle of cultivated friends: 
the Wyndhams of Belgrave Square, 
the Lehmans of Berkeley Square, 
nnd Eustace Smith of Prince’s Gate. 
Tt is these commissions that are the 
most interesting, since here 
Aitchison successfully collaborated 
with other artist* in the creation of 
complete “ palaces of art ", with fur- 
niture designed by himself. At the 
Wyndhams, he incorporated panels 
by Leighton and Val Prinsep, anti 
some painting bv Mrs Wyndharn 
herself (one of a new’ breed 
ot amateur lady artists who would 
increasingly make their impact on 
the house beautiful). Frederick 
Lehman’s house was exceedingly 


pretty, with a theme of birds and 
flowers hand painted everywhere on 
the walls, with friezes of boughs of 


blossom by Smallfield (one of 
Burges’s painters) and of peacocks 
by Albert Moore, a portion of which 


*?“*!, The delicacy of effect 

lesulis from an extremely subtle 
colour sense: “There i 5 ”! 

great rule in interior deeontiff 
t int when the eye is half C E 
there should be hut u delicate 3 
fusion of the particular colour 
wish to predominate: and in an! 
complete system of decoration 
won r a small portion, at least of 
pure white and pure Mack, as seal! 
by which nil other colours and tones 
may be measured ”. At Prince’s 
Gate, Aitchison incorporated the 
work ot llionias Armstrong, Leieh- 
ton and Walter Crone, again S 
tinning the Neo-Classical theme. 

Aitchison was not the • only 
architect, dec mat or to search out 
a style of decorative paimitu 
compnnble with his own work- 
it was a tendency which had been 
in slow gestation since ilic Gothic 
revival. Others may have beet 
more rigorous in their application 
of principles of stylistic integrm , 
but, as this worthwhile exlilbittoi f 
Helps ro make clear, lie succeeded [• 
where many others failed, in r 
making real bridges between the • 
two professions of architect and ’ 
fme. artist. These bridges wen : 
crucial in the development of tie 
decorative arts. 


Hollywood and the cross-channel movie war 


By S. S. Prawer 

For film-buffs without video- 
recorders Tuesday night is frustra- 
tion night. At the very hour at 
which die BBC has chosen to screen 
some of the most highly praised 
films of the 1970s that have failed 
lo achieve general distribution (in- 
cluding i he Merchaut-Ivory-Jlinbvala 
Rose haul and Phillip Noyce's News- 
from), Thames Television is sending 
nut Its thirteen-part celebration of 
i he American silent film, entitled 
Hollywood. Tile writing, direction 
imd production of Hollywood are 
credited 10 David Gill and Kevin 
Brown low — mid the mere sight of 
this last .name will have been, for 
nio<r of ns, an incitement to switch 
lo ITV. To Brownloiv we owe not 
only two of the books rlrnt no de- 
votee of the early film can do 
without [The Parade's Gone By and 
The IVar, the West, and the Wilder- 
ness) but also two distinguished 
films which convincingly many 
documentation, historical recon- 
struction, and imaginative projec- 
tion: It Happened Here (1964) and 



Q‘[ C J* y 01 * Stroheim at the beginning of the shootine of fire/ 
( low) Clara Bow; mils from Thames Television’s ifollywood 
the first episode of which is discussed here. 
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io watch the first instalment of wh,c h leads from a shuddering look 
Hollywood rather than Roseland on at the travestied form in which 
Tuesdav, January 8, will not have ,,,0sE , o£ l,s experience silent films 
been disappointed. nowadays, to Lillian Gish’s tribute 

The series beeins riehitv with t0 1 mov i ,, S I images as unique re- 

bis audience that tiiev " ain't hear a ^ ef0 , c 77 a * these show that 
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named speakers— among whom I ^ but who are also masters of 
recognized Adeia Rogers St Tohn te i eviS on n, ediui|i which neces- 
and - (T - thinkij Cedric Be If raw e sai ily owes a profound, debt to the 

as^.^TSwu-sj 5. °« 

Far from .being an unmixed bless- And whar i celebration this 
(„« . i. — *, - i • . V* .. *. chronicle turns out to be 1 By the 

use pf sophisticated nejv processes, 


-Muuiweq ■ Diess- 

mg . mat it could cveii 6e' called a 
disaster because- it destroyed' the 




uisaster because- it destroyed' the .l se sophisticated nejv processes, 
wst- mily jnternatioiial language the - jerky {quality of most projec- 
mankind- -had evolved • since the E,ons of silent- films has given way 
iStS °1i? Bbe ls- What chis language a natural-seeming motion which 
looked like the . programme "then enables the modern viewer .to 
m * an * of a bi-ief appreciate; for the first time, the 
rhiLit?,* °^ cl L P5 f . r £ ni fiIm » starring effectiveness of acting and direction 
SJ'h, .^0, Pola Negri nud even : In a ;hackhey e d ’’.rescue-of- 
hi«ri b y images of» the child - front - burning . building ” 
utiivlrsal ' irt?v B ? eS? d ^ ,e ? ts of ll, c sequence. . Cross-Cutting from- fire: 
HollJwnn/i ^ W ? re developed : fignters to blaze, from ciowd to 

staReiTnf^h Ca | 0l '5 Ha * ' at ' Varioui individual, .from teirifiet) mother 



the range of emotions that could 
he conveyed in a silent film, with 

mL.c U f Pest ' least me h> dramatic 
'.i bv a L e<e 1 nt actress who Imd 
gone through the Griffith school. 
The effect of this electrifying 
sequence, which needed liurrilv 

;«7h P1 - ,n V e h t,tleS i- ' v « h , heightened 
iRthei than diminished by its 
juxtaposition with a filmed inter- 
v.ew gn-en by Lillian Gish in the 
13/ os, m which— beautiful in a 
new end different wuy — she spoke 
aoout her experiences while mak- 
ing The Wind in the 1920s. Two 
i-mpressioiis were powerfully con- 
veyed without H ny comment from 
the narrator: f i) that even the 
muzzier definition of the television 
screen will allow us to experience 
direc-riy the artistry of the actors 
and u dresses of the silem cinema 
It a Bond, clear copy and projec- 
tion at the proper speed enn be 
secured; (in that the fnces of the 
Old dill have a beauty of their 
own, a beauty tliar need not fear 
comparison with the glamorous 
younger selves which have been so 
uncannily preserved by "tlint time- 
machine we call the nioLiou- 
picture camera. 

Before the inevitable “ commer- 
cial break ”, Gill and Brownlow felt 
compelled to introduce one more 
theme without which rheir initial 
presentation of Hollywood could 
not be deemed complete: the 

cruelty, the physical hardships and 
mental stress that went with the 
glamour and the fun. They do this 
very skilfully by showing us some 
of the flood-sequences front Michael 
Curtiz’s Noah’s Ark (1928) and 
inter-cutting them with Interviews 
in which Byron Haskin and Dolores 
Costello speak of the rurhless, often 
sadistic ways in which directors ob- 
tained rheir effects. Their tales o£ 
mud, blood and flood ” are then 
thrown into relief by familiar shots 
showing the favoured stars of .the 
silent, era— from Gloria Swanson to 
the young Gary Cooper- — arriving at 
premieres amid 1 the jubilation Of. 
their fans. 

GiH and ’ Brownlow are taking - 
their , audience on a voyage of ex- 


ffild frL H ‘ hurn" d track, demonstrate, how far the Ploration and disco very f not a 

m n: ? u r ,, "! g ■bitiidinB" ^Uent”, film was. in fact, from nostalgia-trip; a voyage which leads 

■ SE e 'ro C X ^ Ut r* frQI ^' , firH - {eing screened- in sconce. Stjns-.and ns,„ j n the second Jia If of their 

Z ‘ , c, 0wd . 10 brief documentary sequences bring bnLUant opening piograqliiie, to re- 
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to window-displays 


ByCeliuaFox 

As a young painter, LfiszM Mo holy- 
Nngy aaxd .ol his .work that it felt 
Cl*." 1 rowing a i message^ sealed in a 

iSStJ 1 ^ 0 * ^ s « a ' ■' 11 »»pht be 
accedes before someone would find 

e nd read it. The bottle has at last 
een beached at die ICA, merci- 
^ Bguhaus flotsam 

Thirties show can 

IShnSKS- 1 ^ ac ® reatei "' fcrtjSli. 

n^hlbition syrvoy^ tom prehen- 


awunted on 


~ ~ SK E ,. show * «e« n| almost at 

»»?« h hl ?- P ,of ewed . belief in 
’ » n Impersonal. neutral n^ w ■ vision 
as an . d sc bntifically objective optical 
' tit u t Prjttciples. • Indeed, his return to 
pajttting at intervals throughout his 
* M appears almost furtive- The 

‘ge sealed in a brokan-up textures of his, later 
It might be paintings contrast with ' his , earlier 
ne would; find efforts to' eliminate the literarv 

» ir*f S 8t BSt: re ^ e ?’ enc ® and ' personal bruslt 
. ICA, m era- stroke, in the belief that thev 
uhaus flotsam hampered the cultural potential nf 
visits tb (hesC mass-consumption. -At least in hi* 
CSS* 1 “i i suha !“ Hii Ufitoc" : in 

S comprihen- th^fu?/ y ^f 8y i S i P?I8 fl ht * t0 ex P lore 
the variety of '' '{ nJ-hSoV. p,p B!? Bl of r te . ch ”^ogical 
photography. °' vn Lolca catpera, 

pogr^phy ’anJ. Sent ? C h«- 1 th6 .j n, ? der J» move- 
^mounted on JJirl/’ji* ! »?*> ^ is P Ia y together 
ja&ds bulk to e f 4 rtff 1 ■^P 001 utl ^miliar- 1 

:otfon 4 the play of liaht 


space evolved logically from the 


nfr art i.2 T 1 ,a ."' yw«oujary 

SnlS SE/'OPfe' 

QuMriW -tmaterlajs and - • ProcbsBM 
)fia obsessionc HSl: 


%&&&&& 

■ ahpps ■ lie had greeted a ' "Hahe • 

saps? wtichiii^y 


,: r.7" ugnes, vistas 

^ the c*ty. He loved its 
u , “ s ^nsport and eitter- 
tatnment, He envisaged flie further 

Hoht °Ti ni 1 nt ^ advertising^ 

Kfnn Sp ayS> and pro- 

iections on to clouds. On street 

[fj/j ® a a_ designer, he believed Jt 
to come to tetms with' the 

Cqmmis^ous 


of course Isokon'. There were ab® •" 
three unexpectedly lyrical books « 
Phqtographs on Eton, Oxford, ana 
London markets. Even so,; one EtoP t 
bpy bends oyer a machine and the 
punts line lip together — framed ana ; ; 
retrained by. Htelr photographer, fl*- 
rhultiple sliots on display show. 
Wth Immense cai'e. , He nearly ! lost 
, 5? et an ivate 'lion woken, W " 
the flpodlirfitiug f 0r his film on th? 

archltedture of the zoo- Th< 
BiHmgsgete fishmongers hu.fW . 
(flunks ptf ice at him whan he trW 
to photograph them. But England? 
hostile climate' was perhaps . ° fl i? 

larger Stale. Despite Jj is friends W 

Hampstead, his snaps of Bexbill ano 
^..P^suln . pool, EiiglApd Ivas, he 
realized, too conservative to accept 

his.- 


selecteH V 0n of tellingly 

with tho4 XC S r i lts J r P m interviews 
Srlv to nmko 

S2 ,0 ‘^™ d was : ■voa- 


IT! ol , B oamuiiMiuu lVtimil 

which the work 'of the early masters 
has to be seen. i • ' 

There are other contexts too, 
which Gill, Brownlow and their 
team go on -to establish with' equal 
,6urt ness of touch. Interviews with 


. ■ “uun, me wiouus 

MViftgs,. 1927) : onto q Roman gal- 
ley propelled by ISO slaves pulling 

RWHV II rlniiltla.ria.-Bj .L? 


tier world”. As « 8 some lamous sequences from 
i ds . have been ‘ ° l , te , r 3 Great Train Robbery 
irowniow pans- an “ hear Bronco Billy Anderson^ 
regions of that ‘^collection of 'his pan In them; -to 
ove, the clouds sc j ,? ls Weber at work as actress. 
: q Roman gal- ? l,d <lI r ectoi- f apulyhig and develop- 
J slaves Lulling 


opinions Sup6i ft nI2!? e 2?l V ho$ S .f“rtness of touch. Interviews with l 

one andthS“.SSLtai ptace -JS"* Vld0r . Gaylord Garter arid J 
oF »■ 8 convincing seouenco Chaimmv Mn H ag n i/i a/I lu, ! 


ley propei i ea Dy iso slaves pulling « r , ‘“ un nHa tUMgnt ; and, 
away in double-tiered unison io the n ,! ly > t0 have a Fust look at the 
beating of a drum (Ben Hur.. 1925): ? HrMer _ work of Griffith himself, 
to one of the many interchangeable n ?. m J Utllt h °f Be thul ia to pirth of 
settinnis l.i urhii-h nrU.'rvi*.- 


nani to create! his owt) school 01 
dejligh and tlii Pdrke): 5J-! Whetber- 
thdir doarser rtmtatiohs— ait-schopl 

foundatlbn courses strtd Jhe frfM'P 

- • pen-Hform . a .fitting legacy M’ ® . 

fluebtion ■ he’ 4s unfortunately not _ 

iieTo ti? rn^wer;.' • . - ; ; • 

‘ - i- ' ‘ C* v' 1 ' 1 -~.f i * ij;'0 . ' * T ' 

'• 'i-'-. , i' -' , . V ' ■■ ■ " 

yenrtr^botb ■ as.',, a - poetry review^ 
and as'ijorganizer , of- the' fnpw u ® * 
pop tcy : readings iu . h-is Chels^ - 

/- nomer^that his lnfluence was strWifr 

fs«*-. Since 1958 Jie had beonH^\“f‘, . 
ing at, .Leicester University.'.'' -•**"-•2- 

- .rtuical-books included 


end the problem of 
c^imyJrt^TnQv&^cdt .Jn space. His 

' J W reoditt a$' 


j. Ay * m 


nnST- iSn fated with 

■; : pnaintd! light, pro-.- 

■ TWiffies, pleasing:.: cool , 1 and ’isoft 
colours fade' inti? oiie oiiotherj ' 


!%; 8i *V s ^ness Ithattifri 
the dcam.' ■ On . Jahuarv 1 -3 

a Valued ^cojitdbu tor * tP th e ' TL^ 
over i him# . voftre a^ui'r aV 


hi 1915, 
the' earfy 




THE EMERGING GODDESS , 

The Creative Process in Art, Science and 
ut her Fields 

A^LBERt 'RO^tHlNBERG; MD:' : ' V ; \ ^ \ 

. i 'u. : • an' iri^epth presepbif ion of ,.fhe creation of a 

ry poet,,Rothenberg clarifies 
processes. He illustrates and 
spinatlng discussions of Ein- 
liatiylty,. Picasso’s Guernica , 

rii^r.uft-n. nr ika Jfu.UL. 'i_ r 


etinal tD one 'of the many interchangeablo °> Betlmha to fiirth of 

opinions vimAi 1in 77 > '“^ /■ "“ u v“ sureness ot toucti. interviews with settings in which Doiiglns Fairbanks 1 ,0H ' 

anothw^B^^f n ^?2 plflCe ” Vidor, Gaylord Garter arid -JJ*,. . cf ieeif ul T h e heatment of -tha lam-nanied 

oF demonstl-aHnS ^J 8 seque,lc0 Chauncey Haines, aided by musical ftn ai > aS (tl,e Bl " ck W™te, film, which remains as con trover- 

J^wationmid argument, examples on Carl Davises sound- a ' a, ^ic .“ansfor- uol now as it was when it was 

- — ' ■ ■ ■ ■ !■ — 1 . manon of I320s suburbia in which first made, shows- once again how 

Laurel and . Hardy smash up Jimmy Gill; Brownlow and their team can 

" I riniaysons house when he shows f«e to an occasion. They leave us 

himself unresponsive to their offer In no doubt ■ about; rile film's per- 
Lnristmas. trees iri' mid-summer mcibus,'. racism, without 


* St I ro tneir offer in no aouor about; Hie film's per- 

?L-- D S ^ a5 mid summer Mcibus.; racism, without mfnimiziiiB 

(Big Business, 1929). While wotph- its artistic and historical import-, 
mg these scenes we nlSo' see and ance. There is no preaching: Grif- 
hear the people who helped to make f»h (with the help of a fascinat- 
tnem or weie aro.qiid at thp studios mg filmed interview of the earlv 
"i >vei;e , being ' made: A. . recently rediscovered), Lillian 

Arnold Gillespie explains how a Gish, Karl Brown, and Anita Loos 
. ■ r ng . ■ s6t f JenCe ! whs'* put all put their, points of view, usefully 

together { Jackie Cqogan reveals the Placing " one another WacnariAn 


■ sfe 5 Jene ® was"" put all put their, points of view, usefullv 
together { Jackie Cqogan reveals the Pacing " onp anotlfBr Wagnerian 
secrets of early. ?• underwater * music accompanying' the lide-oLtlie-' 
photography; ana Hal Roach con- Lu-KluxyKlan-sequeiice from. Birth 
veys me atmosphere in which a film of a Nation makes unobtrusively a 
Business, was made, by necessary historical connection ; and 
^ ^chnical details with *he juxtaposition of advercisements 

® s A' lari0lJs, y liberating, for the newly revived KKK with i;e- 
as tlte film, itself. i ; ^rkably similar advertisements for. 

Tni’Avv^Aurt' nriiii 'tfjLi' i \ Gr mth s mntfifl oiDDa^iff ■ w&«-- 


ructure of the double helix,' lib ® rtring 

Deny in,, Beethoven, Mozart, i T •' 1 - i K . , — Tjc •-—•?*. mi. 

Kahn ;.and Ifleriry Moore.: A nt SV^ ew ?. wi th Byron' HaSkln .‘noViesiigBe^ts yetan- 

ttive .acHievetnent does not! a0t Vidor then help the pro- rell * tBcI . point. ’ AIL this ' is 

JS ithej-esult of conscious, jn.odulate intq « more p i « - SCB J, e L the 

..V- ; . sqrious mood. They -talk about the fj 1 *? ; s^eties .Wblcji illu^trjite 

groimdetl' and inebrpor- . vath , ec 'the technology; of various aspects and arc ajlowqd 



rs; 
ha 
■k 
d 

d^eation' and' a'c 


UNiyERsity p 


original audiences 

T fn u aua^.JL. 


out the intrusion of i MoraMzIiii 
narrator. We are ; led towards' nrt' 
undevstandmg of how Griffith came 
to bold the views he did ; and we 
can, in the aqd, .distance ourselves 
"P/n, we more pernicious pf ; ! these 




p ^ .' jjf 


Ia /, wirtt. was, for 'hie -.the high-totnt tfle . mo , re , nenilcfous of; these 

?T; tWa • prUgramiqe : . ahv excerpt: Irihg the epic-grail: 

from 'Victor SfBStiQm's The Wlhd. op bis classic work. ! ■. : ‘ 

p I* nl t M t> |j' mil ' R cu , oui clarity, ■ Aj?*?^ bfl0 H;wJiieIi accompanied the 
wbiph .’enables us. ,t6 - set » Lillian tefeiWon sbnlos (Hollywood -J The 
Gish (dMm ohee and. loi - all "t- - . cbrilhiUW Art ^ 


John Ruskin and 
Rose La Touche 

id Her Unpublished Dianes 
•b of 1861 and 1867 
.d Edited by Van Akin Burd 

Presented here for the first time ■ 

ly are the surviving diaries of Rose 

:d La Touche, the Irish girl whom 
r- H uskin fn his middle years came 
it lo love and hoped to marry. The ' 
a survival of the manuscript seems 
if m " acu J ous . flfven the etficiencv 

0 '7 ,, h which Ruskin's executor's 
a- “?»*royecf the sources detailing 
it h,s tragic love for Rose. The 

e introduction sets forth the story 
" of ‘ he discovery of the diaries 

■s ® nd P ,aces *f>em in the context of 
a Hose s experience. 

> Illustrated £6.95 

e 

r James Knowles 

s Victorian Editor 
“ and Architect 
• Priscilla Metcalf 

. The younger James Knowles 
t started his career as an architect 
e and designed Aldsworth for 
\ Tennyson, and later became an 
, editor of considerable energy, 

1 This study examines the way he 
i br Idged the two disciplines of 

f writing and architecture, and it 
i specially illuminates the 
I Interplay between literary and 
; architectural medievalism. 

; Illustrated £16.50 

= Emma Hardy: 

; Some Recollections 

■Edited by Evelyn Hardy 
abd Robed (Sittings 

The particular fasoinatlon of thfs 
short memoir Ilea In the personal 
recollections of Hardy and In its 
■vivid evocation of the days of 
courtship. Hardy discovered ft 
among Emma's papers after her. ' 
death, and It Inspired sonic of : ' 
his finest loye ppems. ■ 

Second edition £4;$6 
Oxford Paperbacks £1.50 

The Letters 
of Lanfranc 

Translated and edited 
by Helen Clover 
sind MaTgeret Gibson 

The leiters of Lanfranc, 

Archbishop, of Canterbury 
<1070- 87), arp one of the few 
contemporary Sources for the 
Norman Conquest, Without them 
we should be dependent upon the 
narrative accounts written fh the 
©airly tjve I II H; century, Which are • 
atllf not crlUoa Ily edited. This ia, . 
the first translation ef the letters 
■as a group. £16.60' -- • 

Oxford Medieval Texts 

The British 
Year Book of 
International Law 
1978 

Volyme XUX, • 

Edited by H. Y. Jennings 
ah djdn Brownlie 

Thleyoiume Includes articles by 
D, W.lBoWett/Lubliis C. Gafllach, 
Fejlce Morgenstern, Malcolm 
Shaw, D, M. McRae, and Theodor 
Merop. lt includes notes, 
decisions, reviews of books, and ' 
an' entirely now section 
containing materials which 
evidence the practice of the 
United Kingdom In interna}ional 
law maifers during 1978. -£30 
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62 : TLS JANUARY IB 1980 CINEMA 


/•feiic ww, edited by Kevin Brown- projec Li «n -I mmm li of SAerlocfc Jr M TJ J r\nOPrC ni A fYl 1 1 C QtlH W TQ j'C 

'»« .,,,,1 >h„ K.I..I , 272pp. Collins is f J^luKUi£ . F I011C6lS, ilTOgUlb dllU Ul dLS 

t7q,,> piovidos • useful S0UJIC |_i n . s t rnmun t . a lelejibone. In 


TLS JANUARY 18 1980: 63 


supplement to it, Juvislily Ulus- heP Broadww Melody of 1929. Who ' 

i rated with mostly unfamiliar, well ncccjs folbni'i in bluck-foce after Rv DcIVld WllSOa 
reiinuluced, frequently beautiful l | lit| -p "J v 

KSJ l,, t v a S, coSn 1 ente“ l|,£ S!« While welcoming the book bod, 7 ~ T~ 

ringe-f From dieracteri»tibn* of as a cum p.uuoii ^ i .. "Inn ^ |» j n m i ses KEVIN BROWNLOW : 


and (lie 


in i reconstruction of rite massacre In die now curporaic Hollywood 
at Wounded Knee; outlaws turned wild e the uld muguL have been 
actors, like Ai Jennings and replueed by faceless bureaucrats in 
Emmett Dalmn. taught die film- executive suites (and suits), 
makers the right way to mb j directors of Star VVflrx nnd Apoca 
bank ; and the last great drive of lyyse Now and Close Encounters 0 l 
Texas loughonia was staged for the Third Kind have carved out 4 
the cuineras. In 19 IS the cowlmys kind or freedom. Miclme] Pyc and 
at the Gssanay studio went nil Lynda Myles ure by no means un- 


T r* -f™ ITTnffgff 

To the Editor 


Warburg. £15 strike for danRer money: 


critical of tlic products of this new 


1 non-film ; mid some of the authors’ JF® ini-pcw from the niuny MICHAEL PYE and LYNDA MYLES 

“!■ S r “™^LS gl for' intorviewf hi' iej The Movie 8 r.t S 

I5™«. 1MJ P.be, K* 

nu,iliiy ^ ".vo'ie wish to dir0C|0J . Rj producers, camera-men, 0 571 ll38 ' 1 4 

i*«n' hin * jiiiitun o*E frenetic hope- art-directors, property-men, editors, MORRIS BliJA : 
touumig mixture ot treuecic, nope st uni-men and stuni -women, musi- , 

ful activity and nieradicable Md* c j anSj m ilers, and surviving rela- Film & Literature 
iwss. Nor would I have thought t - ves Yar ; 0lls mo vie- makers. What 335pp. Longman. CG.25 

rllul jfl di 1 llnllflrt St I fll' C flpnlflnstrfl 11 « 1 .I ft fO-i 'lOAn i tr 


genuine cowboys looked super- freedom. lint in h book which ii 
ciliously on those paruefliis wlm, otherwise comm oil dnbly aware oi 
having hastily dunned chaps and the social and industrial context! 
Stetsons, flocked to the studio gates of niiilti-million-dnllar fllm-makini 
in hope of a part. they underestimate the tendency tf 


‘Cambodia Year 
Zero’ 


limit minds io pick holes in necea- 
smily f ragmen tu ry evidence. 

m,!l h -, 0n ?^ y,S RIC r r debating power 
niukes him not Moses come down 


hope ot a part. they underestimate tiie tendency tf 

Mr Browuiow's book celebrates Hollywood godfathers to disinherit able supyressio i vri. He rather mi- u,,r> l" 1 ' "H its wearing of 

these piS Hlm-^kers Here is *«yot.mc sons. 1„ the fib, wisely omits all mention nf the °» it- sleeve, it wl « B n S 

Te«ira Ror tli wick a eeiieral’s J 1,,, R le ’ independence is won will actual circumstances which led i . , fnhgenoci.le lobby which 

iXKtr who fa 1913 had !Su- ««."*■ Father Pone baud to claim that his m t'o Cambodian aiiuHiloJ before 


able supyressio 
wisely omits ■ 


daughter who in 1913 had indepen- 
dently filmed the Second Balkan 


dently filmed the Second Balkan Coppola, Lucas, Spielberg and du 
War: “ With regard to the future, rest came up through the fih 
I shall leave England in June next .schools, and their . success hr 
fn,- the Arctic regions, where 1 want spawned u new generation <t 
to start a colony for 'the cure of American film students anxious h 
consumption and other diseases. . . . follow them out West. Morris Beji'r 


dial after Robert Skier s denionstra- we c | ear ] v need now is n companion- 
of the way in which Stroheims mimae to -yi lt . purude's Cone By, in 


0 582 28094 X 


niACdbro vinluJice and sensuality wMrh these iirifcious interviews can STEVEN PHILIP KRAMER and 

ll.. . .. ... «■« FnenitiHa V Uil,M V . . . . - 1 a nun Miputtn urn CU ■ 


S' ''"'irirl £? rtTe d from 1U d e° Mi he’s be made avuiltihlc to the historian JAMES MICHAEL WELSH ; consumption and other diseases follow them out West. Morris Bejril 

Jim i nientif luiive n t io ns' 1 one co uld and the general reader. Andbeyond Abel Gance Yes. I shall take two or three Fihn & Literature is designed tsi 

* ... e„.ak ns uneauivocallv t us ct ¥* that the Jitter est 2 00pp. Twayne $10.95 cameras with me.” Historians . of textbook for these aspirants. M 

if i i hr il^h i o (H sre en r d U for" the W u,ed w,,t - . hc *. l j C f » 0 8057 9254 G the Great War will owe a lasting begins with an unexceptionable bv 

a ,LMa T r-'' vision compuincs will frel eiicour- debt to Mr Brownlow for hi s meti- laborious definition of fictiouf 

nrawuluw -indlKohal dif Sudi dts- 5? ad i *£* Su JEANiNE BASINGER : culous clarification of how the form (a novel is “ a long fictltioJ 

niowiUmv ailtl KolMtl do. aucil nis- discussed and illustraied by Gill, mmei amen in the trenches were wi-iiian narrative in nrnse tonld 

agreements will not, h-rmr. Brown low and their lean,, not only Anthony Man.. oflcndbSgcd lofakeSiei?sC: rortobotsrather Ihnu^ade.rSI 

lesjeii the value of this handsome | n represcnjaitve extrncis, hut m 230pp. Twayne. $10.95. Snlisburv Slain more than once minds of their own and confirmiiil 

Kird Or'lffheS ,lcl 1 nr * “. c 3 npl f, lB ,£ 0 8057 9263 5 »lood in For the Somme. Co, .ten,- S'otapressioo that nm^ AmSf 

F -• ^ s cssr.sr -srtr ■ssri^aur w 

iiXh-'ik liS’skiert Movie s d t i.E p K«i , ?;s!Sd «i“nS "■?- M“ 1 3S r p V 11 b r,,i7 Si Tessas studc " 1 ’- 

Hiiifc America or documentations stalmeiiL of the Hollywood series, wc "Jh nirtmSf Slusnit “\i!on llkcsomeiirodiEious Professor Bela’s own atnttids c 

like (1. C. Pratt's S^cHAoinuf in shall find it less hard to resist what- s f en ? et i t u at na star or i osse » f| v i,ic fish it' spawns its fierv eggs cinema is ambiguous. He qudir 

Darkness. The care with which the ever delights are dangled before us *, ^ fe Nabokov’s description of "th 

stills have been chosen and on other channel-*— -even if these are w j?“ j Hw Qrrenree xtrikax the new aerial communal bath where the hairy it; 

arranges] k evident from the open- as tempting us Rose land and IVeit'j- wLt Hpnann B Nothin^ is left of the slippery mix in a multiplication! 

"■ "•*>-<* l " e v^ 8 '"’n ig .; t .bi r d° t b" t g " 'fev-Vey 

was it just a chapter in some talka- bones.” The film was actually made J bl ” e econo mica Hv treated" 

mi r> i 1 _¥ J • tlve tribute to the films of Donald in a house in Southgate, with a toy t r than ii f Um 

I HP fatal nP^tillV O’Connor?) In between the frivo- Zeppelin, some cotton wool, and a ilmt MWer one anon'tu! 1 

11IC laiai UvallUJ lous and rile fan-directed, a space lot of smoke. ferenia be^n f ilm an^Tt^w! 

— — — — — - 'siS^jssr* ,'r.i h, j?*S!teiS *!* »t «. fL* L** 


actual orcunistnnces which led 
Father Pone hand to claim that his 
Cumbotliti Year Zero was “ sharply 
ci iticired ” by Clionisky. He men. 

Iniiic riri-iiniLinn^i,.. I.... Ii 


men. „ ( ‘-mum ni 

tioiis other circumstances, but Pnn- J- / ° n,ei ' s hke him who wc- 
chaud's footnote makes it Quite linke< * 10 n *j governniem nr juirtv 
clear what literary incident lie has JOHN VINCENT 


h- Ta • nitum mu i) L -inre 
!.,.S T ,,id ; '} .was i lie humble 

■uid obscure I-inlier I’oncliaiul and 

8„£“a ®5? r * . l,ke h ' m who were 


riM iniHi literary incinent He Has JOHN VINCENT 

in mind (the one not mentioned by Department of History Will* 
Chomsky). Lhniiisky’s nrarle deals Memorial Building, Queens R o i 
with everything but the one point Bristol BS8 IR f ^ Roud » 

at issue. 

What ren My happened was this: . T 

Pondia lid's original French edition UtlO Npnrafh 

was favourably noticed in the New 

ygf 5 evi< -:r March 31, Sir,— r n your number or Jnnuarv 

39/7. His “ carefully authenticated 4 - the article by Anthony oE 
lestiniony was described as '* by ton, where he reviews G. A Cohen’s 
far the best informed report” on £ tlr J Marx’* Theory of Historv I 
tile new Cambodia. The reviewer, ^*J ld the following passage: “One 
Jean Lacouture, had previously pf the most colourfufof the oriainal 
argued lor the victory of the logical positivists. Olio 

Ro u ge - Chomsky then circu- was f SparUcisr when young and 
luted to the reviewer and to some re !Ji a J ned far to the left 8 
•Llf®. P . ress , ^ nn no ordinary . ?* ,,s c*n only come front ill- 

teal) a number of '* corrections ” of informed sources. Otro Neurutli 
2iL«M ew cnticlzmg, with his belonged to no political group at 


iitg end-paper of Kcoioh in the front. 


The fatal destiny 


Otto Neurath 

Sir,— rn your number or January 
tin!"w , hmT. ,C ™te_ A i ,h . 0 "t 


Home”. Bill Bry den’s production, even leaving the victim alone for despite the efforts of film archives because of’ the alternative lure or tJanrv fiva fib 1 

which follows John Ford^ title and a crucial moment during which hs many miles of celluloid have been television^ {the ^coivehrional culprit, S rJ .Wi L ^athSrvS- 

ordering. in hk .film of 1941. has takes Ws .firstdritik of the evening. Jun^edtkeir bwnars preferring the Ked •‘rad^'s CnkeiiSein S foBowS bv aserSs of “5, 

,o that of SsrsTsk- 


» n : of [the effects of the uh-wuft laws mpics are worth thinking, (Wfe 

g books on which broke the major companies* 8ome perhaps not. Tnls. A. 
■the last year, stranglehold on the cinema circuits, instance, of Death in Venice: “T 

...... hill- ha^aiiOA aP tha mco nf onhin'hia i * n . iirffc- 1 . 


itudio executive urp, (: 
:hange Tatlzio to * Fj.-. 
esulting obsession wfl 


u«H icgime , as Lacouture put ii ooc ‘»! democratic Party when he t n.J.. . e J.. i,c ,enst ,n 

26 h W77? bSeQ,,e,K ieply (lbid * Ma y hpr ,n his "‘‘d^biiiles He never impose rfshed "b^ oPFr? ' S b ? il,g 
£b, 1977). became a member of anv other -- Sn i 0y OPEC s exactions 

Chomsky’s “ corrections ” me nn » P ar ty- 1 lL^°t e and .! ,lt > re Ronds mid mm- 

printed. But we do not lack a repu- May. I quote from Otto Neurath, STtiuMf' \vt' 'ES l, ' nR ,. SU| ’P 1 J' of 

table account of some of the points fenuirreisin Sociology, page 1G. advice nf H D J , to the earnest 
Lacouture’s reply g JS Woggang Schumann, a contributor SSeed to wc 

detailed evidence of the issues In- 1° tbe E P ok > write*: “About this d ^ W i B,l * e . °? d bl « 

vpived : whether there was an off). t,I ! ,e > perhaps. December 1918, I had Iq k’ -ferf' L \* pl ele ll,dustrit, » 
cial policy of massacre, whether « loQ 8 talk with Neurath and urged to »"c Third World. 

SSLS 8ur ^ J or ‘tenth* can be Jill? *° ^ ork : P ut » P |n " for social!- .But unfortunately it is not our 

iV’f 0 /. Whether Thai or United ! I,®!.* d ° J0in j ,he Social Demo- h| gher productivity Hint is so deeply 

sho . u,d carry weight, •&X n9 und *o Propagate his ‘esented but rather attainments at 

ft the United States wa , s a difficult decision P nce ^ concrete and also more 

•fA'fj* reHll y caused famine in Cam- hi hlke ’ lt ine P 11 f the end important— at least for ihe well-fed 
bodm. of his career ns an independent of course it is the well-fed 

the 9 tPrffi e i who acknowledged Ju J.? JI w5ffi5ii! ,lld n d - t0 H ,Ctftl,r £* f ,ltCs . w ’° - a ‘‘ e ■P*« i ng when we 

J* "ft 1 ■J.° r - ^ textual correctness si,i ^ « Heidelberg Uni verst tv . . hear rhe voices of the Third World: 

SI**"* °/ Chomsky’s points, and a xr ^ u r ^{] ^ r 0,1 fpage 19), in 1 mean nt course our greater cub 
dafiree , of truth in. some others Neurath s own report abour experl- * , .w*Z creativity, our decencies of 
nevertheless |eft a picture fa nle-' soc^aiizatioh in Bavaria, civic conduct and bur higher sian- 

which Chomsky, in 1B77 did n S hK? cl “# ,s manti °ned L biit with dards of public morality. The dikes 

?.L2r r is Wte'lrlas « 

while, we insist over and over that 


The Third World 

Sir.— What nn earth did Michael 
Howard mean in his review of 
Henry Kissinger’s The White House 
l f " rs ( December 21) when lie wrote, 
the Ihii'd World he igiiured, and 
perhaps ni a longer liisUiricul per- 
xpcctive this will be seen as |,j s 
gravest weakness *’? 

How can the foreign policy of ilie 
Uintcri Mutes possibly relate m an 
cm pry :ibsLr,u i ion ihar won Id pie. 
rend tu conjoin the world’s poorest 
states with some of the very richest, 
J lie largest with the smallest and 
the weakest wicll same strong 

S?‘lh« '«• !?■ Hie leading power 

m the Fu st World "? H one looks 
tor common themes in i] lt - whole 

vai I legated assemblage one finds 

only one. Presumably iherefure it 
is to that single tiling Hint the policy 
of the United Slates should relate. 

'r Ulely ’ the , n,,e common 

theme happens to be entirely i„- 
S-Efte 111 die nuist specific sense 

rnt Jilt •t rm : J| is “ P r “found and 
urLc* y tocorabJe resentment uf the 
Western industrial democracies. 

... this r esentment only a 

straightforward envy of n higher 
Standard of productivitv (not wealth: 
many in the Third World are now 
veiyweahhv indeed, even ff "n« 
Productive) then matters 
would be manageable, at least in 
theory. Even now the West is being 
impoverished by OPEC’s exaction! 
of more and more goods mid ser- 
vices For a diminishing supply 0 f 
oil, and if we listen to the earnest 
advice of a good many, we could 
proceed to tle-iudii.siria]i/e oil a big 

S "!l,= 'rS"&o C rl3: i,l ' ,e i,,duSn - |M 

But unfortunately it is not our 
higher productivity Hint is so deeply 
resented but rather attainments at 
once leas concrete and also more 
Important— at least for the well-fed 
and of course it is the well-fed 
elites who are speaking when Wl» 


all cultures and all mores ate of 
eQual worth in perfect relativism, 
v ,s , those qualities th:n ihev so 
deeply resell t in us because it is 
muse same qualities that they, and 
only they, are responsible Fr»V nro- 
pngHtiiig. Poverty bv contrast is a 
small matter since it creates no 
agonies for chose who are privileged 
ailyway : poverty they can blame on 
us, by the new found-utioii mvili that 
explains all us the result of colonial 
exploitation. 

How could Henry Kissinger or 
anyone else have tried Lo contend 
with such feelings ? Now, of course, 
we have the experience of three 
years of Mr Colter’s foreign policy 
in which rhe Third World was given 
much attention, and even deference. 
What are the results to date? A 

TLV;?t eltl ui me , , i l - in Bhojesia by our 
rimd World ists ; and then, of 
course, one embassy lost and two 
destroyed. 1 seriously doubt if it 
would have happened in (he bad 
nld days of Henry Kissinger— those 
Muslim mobs alter all show much 
Raalpolttik in choosing targets* 
nne note.s that the Soviet embassies 

ure in unmi * 


Vudiences vrtll be able to compare *be plays long - enough for. these 
^ie dramatic feel not only of early verbal excursions to. be reiterated) 


tad late O’Neill, but of - 
medium and long. (As far a 
;au judge front tbe advance 
jidiy, Iceman will ba done h 


ZSSSSg . f cr 3l3S Ie tr .h. ». *«. »gK 


uncut.) They may well come tO t he nature of theatricality itself. In 
jondusion that whatever tbe length Jhe shorter plays they remain 
jf his plays, O’Neill had trouble isolated moments of rather puzzling 


In supposedly more "authentic” ver 


and juntos Mlcnoei weisn ^ 
fh film scholarship with a tho«%' 


ji scaling subject to format. Tbe 


<H)E plays seem to chew Iho suno Pt’nhl^mc nf ^. 1 . _i * • • ■« • tlic lntluonco of uussb wcaiii rac- pniiiMur» ino argumonc 15 peisua- atralffiitfrirward w 4 ilcli ii rtawfjl-iV 
4 AS W ulSntroV Cottesloe J™ V i,U ha tor y croatioits that the legend ha, «ve ; but ui die end the authors “f al f„ t ^oductoi'v ^tudy V 1 

• * 'sole appetites, . odter° t^tl- &een ihe fisl. of rh e old Zu™ ^ * e fa « * *. « perhaps too persuaded by their udicioui antrf; 

ponies, of romantically doomed j? EdfabJf-h a^d thp 7«S S popular consciousness. For. genera- discovery of suburbia. What hap. 7^S a ”“iH t i nJ , s 0 n d4; 

Saf^SSiP J^leVtrJ! SsS' 10 BB “ 1 " pd,B “ 1,1 lhe m^Tev^UiVy V hta Jgj ■ 


l ?J di 'W of.' an able but unreaMsifc ^ t0 H brin{ j “geilier were weak .' 

*“ n d In mitigation of His niw compared with the destructive a 

regime. . Ule new forces which wanted lo force a new A HI 01 

Chomsky^ " corrections ” fl ««n >vr ° y but Jacked nny program.” 

« , hasty ’ revitiwer' MARIK NEURATH. I „ 1 

true -US 6 ? r fie question of ? thd e Jl a Bldon , Grove, London NW3 BAi ^ :Y ’ s new novel Old 

«wfulness . of Cambodia • SPS ‘ Soldiers will be published in Feb- 

pSS Wg l e ' ProCBS? cor; ruafy by J° aad '* n c «P e * - 

Je yW t, ie S holoSus*i! X mJI,,0n E. PbWVS Mathers iSSl B t bo ° kn ^ r 's, hioaraphy Df 

Lacn. F fltf l er ?°nchaud. relied on n, ■ . • LoiHs David will be pub- 

views tU K fis p,ct (* re of Chonisky’s S r > — 1 nm doill 8 rosuorch on the ' Js hcd later this year. 


. — 

me in good repair even nfter 
Ru-ssian tanks replaced an Afghan 
government without benefit of 
Muslim clergy. In Henry’s day, ut 
least, the t United States tl>H not 
positively invite humiliation. 

I should add after ull this that on 
^ every other point I found 
Michael Howard’s review enlighten- 
ing, and exceedingly fair-minded, in 
tuct nn impressive essay, well worth 
sustained attention. 

EDWARD N. LUTTWAK. 
tni?DC gel ° Wn U,livorsit y» Washing- 

‘The Wild Duck’ 

., 1 Si , r ’“*: r “j 11 ,lot certain how 
Michael Meyer would define 
adequate when referring to 
London productions of The Wild 
Duck (Commentary, January 4) but 
can he possibly have forgotten Mur- 
ray Macdonald’s production of rhe 
play during John Clements’s season 
at the Snvile Theatre In 1955 ? After 
a quarter of a century I still troa- 
sure the memory of the superb 
Hedvig of Dorothy Tutin. This was 


f possibly the definitive Hedvig of 
. her generation and worthy of being 
! F*T°'n n * , tllc rt Siune breath us 
l Tf S e i y ^ sh L, rof F ^ Rebecca West and 
I He del u Gnfaler, both of which I was 
also fortunate enough to see. 

i ?J|f. Wild Duck was aLsn 

h i i t * or ^. an oiitstandiuK Old 
Ekdal from George Relph, nnd when 
one remembers that Hie cast wise 
inc uded Michael Gough, Augeb 
Baddeley and Emlyn Williams (ad- 
mittedly a rather disappoiniing 
HJalnuir Ekdal) with sets and cos- 
tumes by Laurence Irving, I thinF. 

JhJS^nLi? SHI j to have bee » *»M»rt 
|han merely adequate if not quite 

l! 1 , *e sa *ne class as Michae 1 
Ben tli a li s 1948 production. 

However, I cannot but agree 
wholeheartedly with Mr Mevei 

EStiS '. vrires thR \ The Wild Dlick 

rohinl ul nR °» V t, 1<I V e for 11 L "»‘«nr. 

revival. How right he Is mid lvhai 
f_R ,r ¥ thnt the National Theatre hai 
railed us on this occasion. 

, BRUCE COWARD. 

NI 0Lz! C ,m ° Ud Cresconr > J-emfou 

Shakespeare 
and Sheep 

-v5i r drTy ],i, 5.5 sitl B Kenneth Muir’s 

edl cu n , of Kia * Lenr 

t Fhe At den Shakespeare) 1 came 

!n P °A J.' lS m 0Ie - e ?-*i l ( P following line# 
*n Act fll vi 41-45 : “ Sleepesr or 
wakest thou, jolly shepherd?/Thj 

hw P b f *5 the f°.™ :/ An d For mu 
Li- ^ thy minikin mouth, /Thj 
sheep shall take no harm.” 

n Jf r 3!? lr i! n ' ites: “.te is lIie coni, 

2“ f be sheep which wil] bt 
hanned - This is Inconect. Sheet, 
nave to he introduced gradually 

l*L C<M k . ft 1 -® 8 * senaon— il 

they break into a cornfield and 

ft?!, j?l OA ' e than a few minuten 
frSL ^ 0l U up aud P n easily die 
i-'«^j e - cure te to puncture 
then distended stomachs to -let die 
gases our, It is, therefor^,’ - to save 

bIL thfi el,ephe, ' d n, “« 

HENRY MYERS. 

D“S? gade M - 8800 Vib “^ 


Among this week’s contributors 


Paul BallkVi new novel Old 
Soldiers will be published in Feb- 
ruary by Jo na Hi » n Cape. 


view* ‘“L* 8 P ,c ‘ure of Chonfskv’s Slr »— I nm doing research on the 

« blatant? not °ngaglng in P ? 1 ot , B1M ? . wnAtor E- Powys 
ButJ^ l ?» nt x telaahoods ” us b Chomsky Mathers, whose best-known work is 

document S' slm i ply usin 8 reputoblo I j l0 F ,Hb,y niack Marigolds, the ron- 
ner lUT }f ,,t f tIDn (n tha normal man- f lcr,l,s oE 8 J? n 8* elegiac Sanskrit 

Jr 1 ' Ift ■ . - 1 /lUA nn# ini tuhlph lima mik L.. 


Jer5ttn«na«— over ana oyw, wmw coAYentional prtideenium theatre SiZ?L T • * -V% ? 

aie one-acts lean portentously So it fs ' big ^ enoueh to allow for \ West , has meant John Wayne or 
pvraeda (qimal conyentJbos RPpro- wiring like Havden Grift John Ford, the romance piosking 
jriate. tq d Wger. driim^ ric'C^nvps . S^SScUrw fS' Mdon OUt J e a ? tu ? llty : ^ evin Browttow 

As «l example, the characters of Gat4bboM”f n|ich moon 8 and J“ k ap 

hew four plays, die crew o£ the Stars rise and fall to the roll of a f?*!? JT U i < *J’ 5 s ° ng 

f.S: Glehcairn, juSt happen to re pro- ship at anchor, but small enough for as B* shows, a 

■ent the people of the world s there the gearing of the machinery to be. 

b A Scot, an Iriahroad, a Yank, * cleariy audible at the periphery of SL e wA^ t Lo^P««ti mpSe3 U /° 
lussian, « gorblimcy. Cockney and a rite auditorium. ..The actors seem' waS x roa y 'X° n u 5 1 Jf 108 ® 

miupin' yitnmtny Swede. Then there cramped too. They have to be very D C n 0V ? °/ S M? nd ^i® Illdia ns, 

* Srtmty, die supranational ffgtira circumspect when f tailing about in '■S!L,SSi led a riie. outlaws were 
_?f4iepoeL both of .and notof (fW* drunken, stupors, so as to find thel? Be P u,l F? , achcle. 


. oi'dinary, . ninverjck 

* #1* ' ! I- A * 


work is 


r ana u me auauoiium. .. me actors seem a ium. icngoi irsrains ana me structuralism, in genemi |W k 

u there cramped too. they have to be very * ‘J, Indians, kind Of cinematic literacy which and sensible, provoking racier JJf. 

figure circumspect when fklling about In fx, ("e outlaws were fjnds expression in the "quota- attempting to answer 

Of JfW» drunken ablpori. so its to find their rL B u u, 2f tl ®9* * rom otlief film-makers style and meaning in mauistJPC 

Jmsih . illn/taA .t. iilUtSlO Bill Lodv nlaved tnn [end - whii-k n ,.n.M.a». cn • t- 


lying. Whir? BeraiHehemtased MS parents. Talented actors and on i. vine 

aothtg on n. Udder Mid fell to the Imaglnativt director deserve a tab JBy lODY FlttOIl 
Hdtorn HoW. In ter any iron me i»t and better' raw' _ 

Hl|*r words; Kc had ! ‘ art accident, . material. w work with; but there is rrrw"," 

I*s conyer/«uIqn_ while ho _ dies is no. doubt, of their profession*! still ' PAMELA strurt * 


k Napolg 


hly otS., R ^ urac ^ views reputa A of tnnitanoM from Oriental 
montki r fc ted to Chomsky a few Arabic texts which were pub- 

him, “efare, and, not denied by 1 L^ Iie ^ & . *« Casanova Society and 
v Bu.. M oy the Golden Cockerel Press between 

both wavs cl, ®«wky havitteMi, . ■ 19308 and : e *pY 
s , ay8 he has nothing ^P» ho , CompHed crosswords for 
hW Tl 1 fl L KhHud ’. and (hen Qttackl Observer, under the pen-name 
differSci ‘of some deep T Qt ? u ,t^ ada 

bu t he Jfik v l opinIon shocks him : if ha 1 be 8 , '“ tef 1 111 E P anyone 

hy fnn? a ®’ h ^F s that the crediWl- L 10 f®? 1 P 1,Qvide * or leacf hie to, 


STJtWlBM Frndbr is a lecturer in 
American Literature at University 
College London. J 

John -Fuller's inoxt recent book of 
poems is Lie s mtd Secrets , 3979. 

Stuart Hampshire's books include 
Thought and Action. 1959 and 
3969 1,1 W>itCIS t,ud Ot/rcr Essays, 

Paul Johnson's books include The 
Off-Shore Islanders, 1972 and A His- 
Ipry of Christianity, 3976. 


provide some., autoDiograpmcai first two volumes or ■„ atfB-* 

glintpses into .the life and writings trilogy published before lU . . 
ot a deliberately private individual. . xj. man *i iev sav \$ a her®. 


nuer muui, uc .iiati nn acmqeni, . malarial. tfl work with.-' but there it i ■■■ ■ ■■ — ,^„L- uaV vaiec.out m spilt; u* ,T 7*lin r ff ' : 

• ' pnhies tossed o»d dredmg.twve*’ W Arthur Bryant} Portrait of. g Hit JIIhSS Miw . Street : remains c0 2}J^!n( , 


ly sort relating to this 

culjwlds ri, e book ; he prjjvlly dr^ spriptk, -etc will be carefully copied 
r66- c ^’ w yeetfdns ” of a review hnd returned immediately with 
(thoEljvi,? the ^hjt. qf tlie book t0 cover ' the outward 

,b 0sto?vf e ,^ ow < Jmf t8 tWi partof P?iase , 

' ifiuSrii.'.' :• ; . 1 . 1*’.- ‘-‘MICHAEL DAWSON. 1 

Chomsky’/ S rrt ^ conthterit., ; . on, , ? Wes( View,, Wells Road; Ilk fey, 
Ubfe:“fh a _, Sections ' ;wq' s S e„J > .\Vest.Ybrk?hit*fe 1 LS29 9JCL 

*^*5^ I V et f hi* 1 ' V hoi qpL T ^ o' 

t j!;^. i y Hj lm p° r »'!' ' ihe Letters of ■, 

.{wyfe'. 2, -in*! -fna^' prove- to Sir^With • Lhe 1 abihoritoiion " bf 


nUd-'lBZtov'LntkfnjF did. ' hl^ best : . Bryaiit^ secretary ’iij. the . early 

S 1 V? , ^r~ on riinw at ilie'.Wluteciiapel ’ Vwbr has., tyrhfen ;g: tnbutd io :his 
altery , bptll. JahUHO'; 3L— 111 thac Vv«tk and a study ; of his -methods 

flofurlA'.'kni v.i *'i- a;... 7 lUAMLinw 


'.activity 


Reader^ are Juvitad .to identify the 
sources of tha . three quotation# 
which follow, and to send us thn 
answers so that they reach this 
.Office ..not later than Friday, Feb- 
ruait 8. A prize of . £ 10 is offered 
. tor tile first correct set. of answers 
to be opened or, failing that, tho 

most nearly correct— in which case 
inspired guesswork will also ho 
■ token tnto consideration. ■ v • 


John Kbbuan is the. author of The 

°L Ba } n °' 1976 the; editor 
of World Armies, 1979. 

Edna Longi.ky is a lecturer in 
E^nglisn at Queen’s University, Bel- 

Groffrev Marshall Is the nmhor. 
of Constitutional Theory , 3971., 

nj N u T Morcan is the editor . nf 
Richard Crossman’s Diaries of a 
Cabinet Minister, 1975-77. 

Steua Mary Newton Is the nmhor 
or Health, Art and Reason : 'Dress 
Reforms In the 19th Century. 

Edward Norman is the nuthor 

177 tmt 1976 S ° Ciety in E,I8la,ld 

S. S. Prawer Is the author nf karl 
Marx and World Literature, 1976. 

i.- 

Author, Author 

thoso of fortune: to esteem in our 
. ancestors the qualities that best pro- 
mote ihfe interests of society ; and 
to propouhcQ the descendant of a 
king less truly noble tihan the off- 
spring of a man of geniuS. whose 
writings will instruct or delight the 
latest posterity. The family of Con- 
fucius. Is, in my opinion, tho most 
illustrious in the world. 


5!" 9SS* ho °^ C«MjSgJ t'V Children ; 
I ' f ll’" Tafe of Terrbr, is to bo 

published shortly, 

G. S. Rousseau has edited Organic 
fi te W* of an Idea, 1972 
nnd Goldsmith: the Critical fieri - 
toga, 1974. ~. 

Ilm^N Smith. Is o lecturer in the 
fJ*Ta™nent oC Interior Design at 
the Middlesex Polytechnic. . 

Sumption Is the author 
of Pilgrimage,- 3975 and The AIM. 
gensian' Crusade, .1978. 1 , ;• > 

A- , J; Tayt.or’s recent books 
include The War Lords , 1977 and 
The Russian War, 1978. 

?■ Thomas's collection of trans- 
lations oT Anna Akhmatova’s pnem.4, 
Wnp.o/ all the Earth, was published 
'Jast year. 


are • Jbokiug forward to, ■ could be 
completely effected at this very 
instant: would .this be a great joy 
and happiness to' you?’* And an 
irrepressible self-consciousness dis. 


vative aS lyall .as among the-snUfl^ 


: ; ^ IhC' tlierti.'-lts' th ^ ,r e ?d 


s I««w '* -.OlKoif, . thq a $*@8% ffpUst.T«Iedbi'ed i^ohHKe .'4ft 


dihing^lljb 


m -ManMe.'XM 



um 


r . ■ a ; 1 Ttvnrr- ; . 

V L» /l'i| l-ll J; u;it > .V- (‘■I’l'l f. (l. 


. --p Boi NO 7/ NfeVt PrinN 
tog House Square, Gray’sTna Rood, 
London WCiX fez. nnd, marked 
Autiioi 1 , Amlioi- on the envelope. 
The solution and fesulf iyill gnpJar 
to- »»pr issue pf Febtuary 15 r -, . . :•:< 
.Competition No. 7 •- ! 

• J: ^ j to tha 'invesiig^ritm lof 'rifesi' 
^yems. qui- curiosity. Stimulated: 
jby Uie teinfediptp'ibl’: indirect reffer- 
.w ourselyfes J- but i in -the esti-» 
:*•#$*.© 'i°l Pdndur .jvfe (Should learn, to 
1-valuRl the-' gifts) • of nature above 

'•* •* '» '■ I » ' .. i 


i • I was in a dull state of nerves, 
ftiu. a8 everybody is occasionally 
Mdble’ to ; unsusceptible to prijoy- 
.nient or pleasurable excitement; 
one of did fee mbbds) When' whaL is 
pleasure at other.: . times,- becomes 
M pr .M fferent; the state, E 
5^it ld j fh*™ 4 ? -itt which converts, to 
Atethadlsm. usually are, wheo^sniit- 
by T th ®K to‘st “conviction ot 
SEs . L Tj>. tnJp ifraitio - of . '.min'd it 
SS-A ed t0 me to' Put the question 
directly u} ? myself : .'^Suppose that 

all your, pbjecra lh life Were rea- 

■ W i. t ithfe^ . chbpgcs i,,|n 

•,pistjruupns;piid Ppliiibtjs ^htchjygu 

'•’.•'V * ■- .h-:-' -l il'i w’-fe.. 


. '.■.---’7-^ wwii-wviiawiuilSIlWb U(S« 

tmctly answered, “ No I 

• ® This book- Is. the record of a 
struggle between two temper untents, 
two ■ consciences and almost 1 two 
epochs. It ondedL as was inevitable; 
to disruption.', uf:- tho two,, human 
beings here described, one was born 
to fly backward, the other could 
not help being carried forward. 
1Ji ere came a time xvhen neither. 

j toe same. language as . the 
other, or eiicompossed the same 
. hopes, or was. fortified by the dame 
•uesites. But, .at Jfepst, it. i s .. some, 
consolation fp the. . survivor that 
nqith&r, . to ,. tha.- .very last, hour; 
censed, to . retjn act: the other, dtf'ta 
reg^dhitnlvitha sad indulge dee. 

: CompfeHtion -Pfo.S > 

q ■ ,ef -c tonne tit/nnTiq, 

!.#PRw , r Itiiqpr issue of February , 1 ^ 

• i tjt'iii r»ba , **»' *•; . | 
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4 ATIMMiXG MJP-POKTMtr 


1 : The British 

By Edna Longley 


Remains of L'lmut, the serial version 
e»i " Pennine* in April”, largely 
dissipates the “ barrelling* of 
m i-engih ” which Hughes's earlier 
pnc-ni so memorably concentrated. 
Written to accompany Fay Godwin's 
telling photographs, these new Pen- 
nine perorations zealously map the 
geological, archaeological, climatic, 
ecological and psychic contours of 
the region. Hughes continually 
reshuffles his strong cards of rock, 
>ioue, bone, outcrop, skyline, light, 
f‘ Bool -of -th e- world-rid ge wind/ A nd 
rain, and rain ’* to expose cite inter- 
locking life-and-dcath struggle of a 
landscape and its inhabitants : 

A people converting their stony 

ideas . 

To woollen weave, thick worsteds, 
dense fustians 

Between their banes and the four 
trembling quarters. 

In the bleak overall perspective of 
the sequence, only " remains " re- 
main of the evolutionary adventure : 
glacier, Celt, Ancienr Briton, farm, 
mill-town, all in turn bequeath 
"crumbling. loose molars/ And 


Tmi IfuruiHs; Rem aims of El met 
£3.95. 


125pp. Faber. E7.9G. 


Ykiiuua Amiciiai : Amen. Translated 
by riiu author and Ted Hughes. 
11 Opp. Oxford University Press. 
£2.75. 

Ykiiuiia A mich A t : Time. Translated 
bv riiu author and Ted Hushes. 
83pp. Oxford University Press. 
£3.50. 

Petkh Rf.dcrovp. : The Weddings at 
Nether Powers and other new 
poems. 153pp. Rout-ledge. £2.95. 
C iiKfSTOPHP.it Reid: Arcadia. 50pp. 

Oxford University Press. £2.75. 
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poems are neither dynamic nor 
absolute. Yet, the compensating 
urge to make the vision universal, 
to connect concrete and abstract, 
spawns repel it Ions of uoiui, adjec- 
tive and verb which clutter rather 
than unify : ** huge seal dings of 
light ”, “ The huge music/Of sight- 


hares/And snipe robbed of tlicir poet, can hardly settle the question 
jewels” So marvellous a poet, the of whether Renaissance or dandy foil 
author of the core of complete decadence impends, a Donne or a 
poems in this collection, should Cowley, the triumph of Imagination 
not be paraph rasing himself into Dr of Fancy ; but it certainly dishes 
“ deuse fustian ” or baring so up exotic food for thought. Reid’s 


prodigally die backbone of his art. metaphors and metamorphoses bril- 
Anothcr Hughes, tlie hard working liantly 


fracture and 


I'n nnihlilie Inaen initial's/ Anti » * ,,t <• “B® ■»•»*■»/ v. niiumti iiusiwi, iik iiat umn (king 7 — ,“Vf r reshape the 

emm^ sOL^is ''loihc boncvnrd <3 bi.es”. “ rlie stone, heaving* nf promoter of poetry in translation, kaleidoscope of perception: “Broad 
.1.,, i-rrUorial— nr I Inches inn ini- emptiness M , “the jawbone of cmpti. appears in his introduction to Ainen bea oUt Jifthe i r bath /com e to us 


the ierntorial — or llughcsinn — im- 
perative. 

The concept is admirable fond 
might be described as the jugged 
riposte of rock to Heaney’s liogi, 
but the bonding of poetry to photo- 
graphy compels a descriptive and 
relativistic approach, together with 
strenuous efforts to disguise it. Too 
much is asked of the epiplianir 
clinching image : " Her dentil is a 
baby -cry on tlie moor “ (“ Emily 
Bronte*'), “A graveyard/ For home- 
land ", “ The Cantor/ Tlie rock,/ 
sines ", •* A sea of bees, meanwhile, 
a mpped by the sun.” 

Some of these conclusions, as 
well hs many other phrase**, put 
i*u four-dimensional weight — ■** the 
guerrilla paticnce/Of the soft hill- 
water ”, “ And the hills walk out on 
tlw hills ”■ — blit tlieir isolated 
iinpjct suggests diat individual 


ness ”, ” the long swoon of moor- 
land ”, “ the long/ Branch of 

world ”. The verbs in particular — 
tremble, break, stagger, drum, 
strain, crash, swab, sear, grind — 
reduce Hughes’s familiar vocabulary 
of elemental conflict to u routine 
injection of anabolic steroids. 

The melodrama of this rockydior- 
tor show works best as the mock- 
heroics of a cricket poem : "A six! 
And the ball slammed f lad/ And 
the bat in flinders" (presumably 
" mock ”, unless Hughes lias 
rc woven the mantle of Newbolt). 
When the liumun dimensions of the 
seouence emerge from entliro- 
jwiogy they tnke oil much more 
powerfully the lineaments of old 
men : “The nup of tlieir lives, like 
the chart of an old game,/ Lies open 
below them ” ; or of two poachers, 
carrying “the swinging bodies of 


appear: 

by the Israeli poet Yehuda Amiciiai, 
and in his advisory role both for 
this book mid for Time. IE not quite 
“ Yehuda Ainichal’s own English 


wrinkled like finger-ends", a pig- 
eon “ pecks for crumbs like a sew- 
ing machine ” ; an orchestra may 
suffer a sea-change or blow its cover 


poems ", as Hughes claims, ~ the as an opium, den; the languages 
poems in these two collections do mathematics and punctuation, 
the 


communicate the representative, 
and not unrelievedly tragic, drama 
of a Jew who left Germany at the 
age of twelve to become intimately 
involved with the contemporary and 
ancient history of his race : " Writ- 
ing about hfs most private love 
pangs in terms of war, politics, and 


“ words on stilts, triangle- language,/ 
the hieroglyphs at every servioe- 
statdon ", re-write Hie world. Their 
"Butcher” poems mark die clear 
boundary between Redd and Raine. 
Reid's is an inward "metaphysical 
Joke 41 culminating in a vision or 
' filajiks of pork/ Hint are strung 


of his most private love 
“ Love Song “ bears this 
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religion he is ' inevitably writing with ribs like enormous harps 1 
about war, politics, and religion In which is an end in itself. Xlaine’s 
" c **:«, — is butdi-er, Ills subject’s physical 

and sexual display supplying an 
analogue for more extroverted 
artistic virtuosity (" He duels with 
himself and woos his women custo- 
mers”). At rimes Reid pares hie 
couplets and Hues almost to mini- 
alw 


terms 
pangs 
out : 

Stay with me, I want to be you. 

In this burning country 
Words have to be shade. 

Whore Hughes overloads every 
rift with rock. The Weddings at 
Wei /ter Powers relaxes into a 


This undeniable force fragment, 
where l-leur Adcock let* Mov e . 

iiu-iu-ish skills lumc tliu “inner’ 1 i 
explurntimt Huit .shapes her most 
interesting work (Elizabeth Jen- ' 
mugs tidies up Sylvia PUth) ; 

Adcock wuuld pi uhubly mid rightly i 

resist tlie notion of “ coming out" 
&.i a "woman poet", but " The 
Soho Hospital for Women" and the i 
poems about love and loneliness 

show up tliv lehuive anonymity of ■ 
hot reflections on time and change, j 
llie Lark mosque humility of one 
11 Variation nil h Theme of Horace *; I 
" Bin using what we have while we 1 
liuve it/seems, nt times, enough or! 
more than enough ”. An ironic ! 
concern with tlie “ due ration oi 
terror " implies certain artistic risks 
not taken, though “Visited” chal- 
lenges what other poems settle for 
— “ mouldy races droning about 
acceptance " — and almost hooks i 
“ fine mad fish ". Texture and pi* 
test triumph over statement and. 
acceptance in the magnificent u B* ! 
Queen ninong the Astronomers’, 
which possesses riie imaginative antr 
female powers it asserts: f 

her hair j; 

crackles, her eyes arc come t-sparki 1 
She brings the distant briefly cIom! 
above his dreamy abstract stare. 

An Ulster poet in a more literili 
sense than some of his juniors fa; 
die school, John Hewitt takes hi; 
tune from a community, only to r*: 
turn it ' 

as men in country places still hart. 

time, { • 

working in some long field, K 
answer you. I- 

Even his okl-fasliioned forroaliriaj 
(" Anxious for verse to come will 
apt release ”, ** Hie ebanpng vestun 
which eaoli season wears”) st« 
part of an inheritance. In “Brin 
Hie Mourn es in May " Hewitt endfl 
alien abilities, “ the minute, apjxt 


deners " nearly spite their master 
without culling off ilie fruits of 
iheir own Inbnurs : 

We did not ruze this Hjiiden that 
we made 

Although we bunged von sonic- where 
in iu shade. 

"Green though! ” may be unniltil- 
aied here, but Dunn has surdy 
picked soft und well-riddlui targets. 
His reu! Aunt Sally, however, is 
flic apostasy of working-class or 
provincial writers who succumb to 
‘‘couplers dipped/ hi sherry." The 
tuste of sentimentally ii. verted 
snobbery in tilts dialectic, ingeiher 
with an unevenly muintaiiu-d dis- 
tance, thaws ihi- femciuus cun I nf 
satire. In the best pustor il a seif, 
taught Scottish srudeui addresses us 
idiomatically front n fully realized 
historical situation: 

Difficult Latin slicks in nw ihn<nt 
And the scarecrow wears inn cent. 
This none the less ambitious refusal 
of old i hemes gives way to ilicir 
sn me what weary enumeration in 
the second half nf Barbarians. Dunn 
can write beautifully about urbun 
landscapes, childhood and innrinlijy, ' 
but tlie haunting " Lost Gloves " is 
one of few winners this time: 

" Five blue wool-fingers waving in 
the frost." In such Hues Dunn's 
lyrical gift waves above tile vari- 
ous ideological compulsions iliac 
threaten to submerge it. 

T. J. Kavanagh's Life Before Death 
opts so overwhelmingly for per- 
sonal reverie as to make barbarism 
more appealing. Tho first poem 
introduces us to the poet meditating 
jn a hilly, windy, leafy landscape. 
He is solitary, yet domestic: 

Inside the breeze a silence like a 

t , , , . dome 

is not homely but U is my home. 

Kavanagh achieves some moving 
simplicities of form and feeling but 
me emotional and rhythmic wobble 
« that couplet lias mnny parallels, 
acnsuivity to nature and people, 


GiViS!* n? 1 r «V h M J0ys B,,,, si,,is - 

raLtions or life , vuinlv sicnni 

ilndcni 1 . a n V lf f l5,,g monotony of 
n a cap k e . " ,d Lmguage. There i.s 
much brightness, lilackuess and 
wtnteness as the rouiine weather- 
2 ts «re filed: "the bright/ And 
SJjv mori,I| ig , ** The evening was 
hngbt and clear”, “ duskv, wind- 
„ n,or " , A | S s ”■ “Rusty seeds nf 
epLks and rusty docks" occur in 
d it recent i>oems, so do " .skvaicy 
lichen , lichens pule,- greeii ilnin 
U,, A ' Itchen hole nf green ”, 
When kuvmiHgli ventures intn 
tureign territory it is only in lake 

Snapshots of New York and Hills- 
cliile N.\ . or lo mimic feebly the 
punchy telegraphese of I'latli mid 
Hughes: elder “Feigns dead in 
Winter nolle lives better. 'Chewed 
Dv cattle springs up stronger 
Elegies for Luwell and Benvmau 
read like caricatures nf the abject 
posture too frequently adopted' bv 
English poetry in the face of Ameri- 
can genius: “Your words have 
gaps round, they work. John. /You 
muy be glad to hear so, Berryman.” 

Edwin Brock prunes his phsiocbI 
selt-coimuunings more precisely but 
into virtual linguistic und rhythmic 
nullity. As he walks over" East 
AngliH, s Lanzas proceed f] a ily 
towards revelation; 
the noise of summer is beginning 
the boys. Hie horse and the flowers 
are written side by side ; • 
and I go between them, shoiiLing 
between them, to hear myself 
echo at the end of GdiTs sJeeve. 
“Is beginning " is dullish, "written 
wde by side ” an undeveloped con- 
cek; the repetition of "between 
rhem manufactures impulsion. 
All the sensitive good will in the 
world cannot generate the fizz 
between words which would make 
us hear the noise and Hie echo, see 
tine boys, and connect the poet with 
the scene or God. 

Fleur Adcock's timely and clever 


tls JANUARY 18 1980: 


Proposal for a Survey” conceives 
“ .^ d 8. e t W'hich would prick out the 
inup or English poetry according io 
me intensity " with which each 
region or town has been sung. The 

m- i,u e i fu, £ en « spreading over 
middle Eng nnd owes much to Peter 
Koaduig Joh n Mole, Genrge S/irtes, 
Pete Morgan and Brian Patten. 
This h the milieu "Where 1ms- 
batids, wives and children imerliuk/ 
And find a warmth in the ar.-suiued 
embrace (Szines) ; where '* Ench 
year more distanily/they rearrHitue 
iheir shelves, /remembering n book/ 
and where they bought it" (Mole): 
where youth sneaks mu tin- bnck- 
i C lS cl ! il,i »e 10 suddenly 

5 . n?, K | VCry M M lple you 

ilu not feel as well as then, /nor, vou 
may be sure, ever will aiiwi'n ** 
(Reading). The mure roman Lieu I Iv 
nomadic personae assumed hy Mur- 
gnu a»d Patten worry the" same 
problems from a different angle. 

J uiten, dressed in loneliness nnd 
ptiionoia , rings every name in tin- 
book, Morgan in a Spanish hotel 
remembers * A truth " ; Wise is 
tnc poet who stairs at home 'Where 
tlie muse knows his address.” 


AH except Szines tire highly C nil- 
scious bocli nf being poets and uf 
poetry as an embarrassing incon- 
griuty m u context where the poet's 

1 J^i dW .' nd L eS A? giving readings to 
people who like art n lor once a 

“^Th Morgan classifies 

The Poets Deaths" and concludes 

this > ou wMl "« henr 

this poem./ This lumpens r 0 most 

The Cosmo Guide To Culture ”, 
EmbaiTB£5nienr or a sorr of desper- 
{nE«« , ^| ll< i eSs d ! verL S energy into 

wh£ y jflnhfi! 0 ^ 5 ’ ll,to lite,Ul 'y games 
inrn crosswords, or 

into Readings Chmesc-box conuu- 

l r ^fJ‘ b0ut “ Pinion” It may be 

^ *° i COin P lain about good 
jokes, but when three poems hy dif- 
fiaent poets pre-empt the reviewer 
a defensive strategy takes shape.’ 


malum, the haiku Is “Adapted for 
Home Use ”, A dozen Arcadias 



at E)izn- 


JVigredo (pretentious title of the 



If nakedness dissolves, uniforms _ 

petrify: “A stone butler and a , "Y aiming deliberately en- 

titled stone host ", " a parson's betban end Jacobean richness, That 
leather-jacket marked Holy/ Across JMgmg Mesh and Melusirte A the 
the shoulders, and Bible on the 
bum ”, A postman wisely discards 
his strait jacket to fish 
Where silver creatures stamped 

with blads and gold readers about “the densely 'Mctn- 
Containing messages confined to physical texture into which dis- 
issues of life and death . P®*'* 1 * ?°d sometimes unexjiectcd 
Swarmed, wrote and re-wrote thorn- Patterns of thought are plaited” 
selves, fed, hatched and died then depresses us further: "most 
In die green-raftered halls of the people no longer expect poetry to 
water's sorting-office. ... “ e learned Lowy “ pursues his 
Word and life similarly fuse in a experJments and prepares transla- 



C riate detail ” of die Nature po4[ I opened the tlrcv n t ,i«, , „ , . 

ut would rafter find a “nw*! .til!; 
for /class or property roianonshiftf following; ^ ® n “ ^ ount * t,Q 
for the social diuiuciic./iiie jj 0 
bom tenure of the 9nwll f® 011 Schemp« u„. 

Despite his atheism, he is a nataril-' jj a] f , * e5, 

lay-preaoher, trail slating into pMdj'fL H * 
terms a youthful desire to be Bnrh ‘ a ,.A 
leader bf my folk”; just « J ff* , 

humanist and socia-lsst cast of bl/w. p u §f cd Cross Rolling, 
philosophy derives from the **6 Intranslaenf 

SXu* "■‘ U,iti ° n Ul!, “ 4J k d « ' -«i— My w ,f. 

sake", even If some of the of* course* I? Li. .i t;o, e, ei,ts paae * 
about poetry predictably djompgf.ana v01t ‘ 1 e Po e ni» 

"die exact look", lens of m lbe P«'ictua. 

« it“, against “ tho riper. cwfijL- It remai „, e ^ se ,- Or. some, sense. 

» tone ” and an " « rtl lj^4Woiwode"i ssIfJn hfi 
chiaroscuro ” like Wallace s ' eT j r mdnn«' C drifting 

(Hewitt’s Antipodes). But llw most nf°?E« ,®f tU8l ? y skinnier 
affirming " With what 1 made ;Euen rWe°Lmf,,2 0eina ’l l * 1 ? book - 
been satisfied /tvs country ifareign pneirvi. fn .«“ s Rhnrill - V tllat 
wlrii a couiUry cart**, Hewitt than^tha^ n °ne more 
celebrates poetry as more tiisn tongue WoltwiSu'u" ,ls ¥,.°. ur - 0W|1 
vehicle: Vels «! e hfls P» Wished two 

For. Poutrjr bp auoko, s.ndi 1*^57. ■ -* l *h tin 
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2: The Americans 

By John Fuller 


Reading, for example, wraps up his 
edited press-cuttings hy asking 

1 maybe W a,nusin 8 •» way, 

land definitely niordaru) 
our um ■[ Art ? 

Thi s question i.s partly rhetorical 
(hi placing such quest in ns us 

fim :; l . c ;"v Dar ‘ l5 ’ ,he ™ ji <■<■«>».» 

Mint stays to r mi answer. Rootling'., 
definite mordancy limits him 10 the 
lucidly entertaining vers© which has 
Ttt,k f rf , ’ im n »t uf poetry . 
^ '* room'' 

n little inure densely, hut i.s only ut 

tst ^ the rc « r, «od “'ua of child- 

hood tenors: A inmi grows up 

pretending ro grow up”. C/iries 

k!rMnn Paimer ' l^! izes ] "S first CO\- 

icctmn more ambitiously, receivin'* a 
«t dividend in one exiellem' poem 
” Picture by L. S. Lowry, 
two Men in a Boat”: J 

u's kisses Lhey bestow 

on one unrulier in the yellow light, 
liU- .Siamese twins growing tiui 
o» each other's skulls. And the boat' 
will break . . . 

Morgan, a genuine original snu-is 

Xac y -»n\ y | but sh P ri ‘ w *n dec! hares 
that tail t always bear the weight 

hirk 1 Ln me i b, u! ,c J PW'P™* which 
^ ,s de P rHca «-ioiis. The 
ii ir ? n Lo J leC l ,0n s P;'. ,llk l« messy 

Si ? E nd ? rb,trai *y line-lengihx in 
of , a fisiierally too linear 
?>nr« “ 6 "!'. d ?y nra ciical progress. 

I 0 ten s still simpler A ro B pro- 

cmrJS Cil ? a * i,, B touches, 

TJ!" r " c in, pressinn that an ear 
t^“ ed poet ry-reudi ng 

i,eaf 10 wdi I tectonic, nf 

".™5«' 0 .W ive ,0 p™""-"! 

1 , beean . Ignoring the 
philosophies Uiat wilted at the 
waves edge ;/the smell of grass 
became revelation enough." 

Wes Magee has links with’ no 

Sn ^ « m « hHvin « set 

J/J “. °»e-man band who plays 
* L *5® '"stnunems simultaneously 
,7 “f^onously. Confusing nen- 
my with action, he jumps from 


"■Si"! t i Jn l , l0ry Pi S ” ami 

skuM poems) to an All Nhe Disru 
or 1 he dentist. Perhaps piduin 

wool's s Hfter if 11 hi - s K 

'voids like zonks, zings, vanpcil. 

muln' ■ Cn,{ ' L Jobs and -spewed 
muscle 111 on the macho veriiaciihii 

10 a furtller confusli.il .,»• 
ioicl- with power. 

The Selected Poems of ihc vtm- 

I?on t nf e A E< ! War i MendcW* edi- 
;’?". 0 1 f Auden, both csseniiul i.n.l 
ovci.lue as rite introduction u.lmii- 
■ibJy explains .Any <Iissuti,fu Ct i,j„ 

hii'lb'r? h OI, j lh f sI - ,fihtJ y excessive 
.. 'V'Jj fe hundred noenis, including all 
he Sen ttud tne , Mirror ”, it: t(54 
pnges), but rhe prosing uml the 
lyrical Audens can never be irhnllv 

‘‘ Th »oueb (he Look. 
n„-G.nss , that superb pleH fnr 
loves that dare not speak iheir 
name, and " The Truest I’ueirv I.s 

huoii m °hi ru 'jS nil, 8” should have 
" LLn . l , n - Conversely, Ricliard 

h » S i Se J eciion Sli,ns d,,Wl1 

all Cady slender oeuvre, chiefly lire- 

turns. The Battle of Aiiehrini ” 
s im dor-represented, since bisio. i- 
L al event coses Murphy's tedwiic-uf 
and other mlnbitions. ^In exirJnii 

w-^trL £S, Hr£ 

k;°s “Sr- ™ 

I am 

Wont b-wa LI - ba rr leaded 
Bull-dozed doivii man. 

The agony is real if obsessive, th. 
pocte ntaudtt mask not cniirelv 
askew. Fiacc sets some small gems 
"good deal of frec-ver^c 
JJjJJjL 11 * 1 , Tv /o wee Bills in/ Hallo, 
ween dress / burnt / To demit a% 
wlrchcs 1 ’ The Petigum Modem 
spues concludes its business 
jvlrii riiree Welsh poets: John 

9jP 011 *!* Emyr Humph revs nnd 
•±jJ rJ PP. Su ch relative liomo- 
gcneity departs from the more 
usual and irritnring principle 
sunitgc bedfellows. P 
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thiTmoMj®^ 4oKSSri n i r i to 

i- i—7;. Tlllar^ LTi'. "f ' ’ , JUJt i™ 1 *' vuccs iiuouttfi iraes yet. P r °t®d«re seeins^exteiijnnri^ 

bwk with an axe./The grain pours -JNIar* lyo^ulary « caviar td 1 rile ' • changes shape . ■•■gjeir tone narciss/1 ti r»h^i f 5' 

ifM&tsw’f.srfsssi • ta ^ ^ ° n •«& 

***■ - - — -j® - sajstsxl h-? 

ivith all forma of life from die happy enough did alt 1 • 1 


aSfe " ions ** ? “ me ■■ 
, eye on “The IE weathered stubble yearii for 


tbc microscopic eye oa 
spider's face with its rows of 

idmelhig, flexing rainbows”. 'Red- herculean 


daffodils 7 



of . firs « - t- - 

death ” l)owev or ifiterlnaved with Sj e fo s W?J on Sf r Kf f* 
wurmlh and. humour, fad brine oft 8Qn !] ets i ? Birl y heavily 

|wS“te jssi'-rsKS ■ st 

pact at haHwtho leivgth. 1 ,. ^7*^ Bupercilioci?'- 

V¥l?eelS, r^i with^CtivUy. V / j ' >W ,tf ^.<Wt :aa 

MkSUtWSi. fcaShte- 


die same function as poe H ? rB n, so on 

words of shade. Hewitt adds ’"j ^her thsn winch exclude 

dh-eot comment lo wh»t J**J5 *:iike nmi r :" v °- e the reader- : It . 
already written about the hri™ llinose. Cn ® someone, picking 
»»g violent .... w ^rank Eidnr-** : J- 

home”; but this volume. J* , H .Bod u tiook ■< of 

finely mellowed perspectives, foilon, ct ^ tai "J akes . . gestures of 
through ■ tho healing motionjA Miction ^ Sj'J’ the donates 
for the sake of rhe tribe .ih^.r decline 11 with an arm-stump, 
curious tourists. ^ ^ory B L £: ** ^ L 


RalntiV have. H wfrdJ" 

age of [',JbyentiVaiipis 
podtry " — 





liition Implies recurrence, if only 
“ recurrence to the left-hand mar- 
gin . That was said with an air 
Of caution und wistful ness, I think, 
home pouts, in the old tirnichiiirs or 
squeak 1 11 g blackboards of their pro- 
.s'uiess, haven’t even the energy to 
get hack to the left-hand margin, 
but straggle down the middle or the 
page. 

< To turn to a handful of poets 
■wlio huve, by contrast, a clear sense 
of the required shape of n lyric, 
and who_ nr best convey a precise 
and original idea without fuss, is 
to discover that they urc by chance 
all women. Most dramatic, and per- 
haps most erratic, is Sandru Gilbert. 

■ She relies a lot on dreams for her 
in tuitions of domestic' ennui and 
■frjght: the apocalypse of > die cock- 
tail hour, Heraclitus on Grand 
Centra] Station, the dead father with 
a message, hi the Fourth World is 
a mixture of bullseyes and outei's, 
maintaining readability, • Leslie 
Ullman's poems wear iheir sui'rea* 
bsm more eluslvely, are finer in 
atmosphere, oblique And intelligent. 
The woman at the desk answers (he 

phone 

and: remembers nothing ■" ' ’ 

She. has put her breasts to sleep. 
..Loose' blouse, a -rope nf ; pearls, ‘ f '' 
the cup of hot. milk. In the morning • 
the sheets are scarcely wrinkled. 
She div£$ .into,, the pearls.:, 

All day they rise 01(4 fall. ‘ 

Diverging statements pretending 
not to be metaphorical can siniply 
seem to end lip. as nonsense, and ‘ 


Luuterbach’s poems, due T think 10 
a heavy reliance on the ad lib. 
1 here is no reason why a con- 
ti'olied stream of consciousness 
should not make its effect, but 
when jt doesn't niuke an effect 
there _ is not vary much 10 suy 
about it: Often she reads as though 
she is playing h game of Conse- 
quences whh different parts of her 

mind. Linda Pas tan bus shorter 
sights end surer Him, but a second 
look at even the best left me feeling 
that these were closed rather than 
open structures. Strongly con- 
ceived, thev are nonetheless wqiikly 
constructed, the lines, toppling In 
their randomly pruned thinness : 

I .slip 

out of my skin . 
each' night, 

hold it up by the sleeves 
to see its 1 Shape,.. . 
examining the tabrkj • 
noticing' , - 
how it has - started 


misleading. The poems can, it is 
iruo. look playful or decorative, 
bile too easily resorts to cailigram- 


decorative. 
7. ‘ ‘ a ,u Ltilligrain- 

made tricks, for in stance, und the 
sober Pjnsky can be understood 
when lie finds her "Cardinal Ideo- 
grams tedious. But behind ihc 
colour, humour and appetite for 
life lies something valuable. These 
are much more than successful 
magazine poems; they add uh to 
a humane way of looking, a 
rnai-riagq of decency, amuse mem, 
rlnely-tuned senses and expressive 
lmiguage which respects die ordin- 
ary reader. 


decent and loyal, a little deaf in th« 

and Brie the revealing*, wepprience, 
instantaneous and profound. ■ 
But the preddminant tone of the 
courage and 'humility' 
£ re , n1d Values. It is the hardesr 
thiiiH ta write poems ns simple nnd 
£i« r «“nr « these, full nf love 

wi-°S?-K V at ^°” , lhe compmn. 

f'“ c,e >, a civilized appraisal of 
the shortness of tim? and of the 

family 0,11,1 functions of the large 

Philip Levine’s two books, on the 
otner. Hand, are without warmth or- 
humour, and they painfully lack- the 
variety of Swenson or flail. These . 
(•tumbling, puzzled, weary poems of 
endurance and tight-lipped wisdom 
icquire much patient sympathy 
horn the render to yield their purity 
and satisfaction: it l s like working 
a rusty pump itr the desert. Levine 
quarries memory and dally routine 
in m. ungrateful landscape, mid the 
poems convey a sense of the sacred 
or the arduous painstakingly con- 
f 1 on ted The technique is predict- 
ably skinny, ■ however, .and it is not 
long before ■Tpoiiotony threatens. 
For poetry of this kind, too. (he 
language lacks final ' distinction 
( breathlnp darkness ” : " pain 

exDlodina/m our own skulls "). The 


■R 


to. give 

at toe finely, sewn 


tl:e ; -wanner , poems in Natural his- 
tories ; 'are constituted of the weary 
^consequential tries of life Heft in- 
consoauentlal. But Oilman has A 
;kure napd' - with Jifyatety, ■ toxtpre. . 
situatipn; ■•.. j , 

-■ :/T^®F6 h i ?« b*1 the ; , other, . hand, a ■ 
J*ype rf 1 oTtr / bf ^ ' l *Ahh' 

1 ittl. y-.vr. l- It;-. < T|ITI ><;.r. * i 


seams. 

The only way to read this kind of 
Hung is quickly, as prose, which 
-reduces the insights to what they 
are,' not what they might become. 
But Pastan knows that- poems' must 
occupy the reader's mind -in that 
act of self-sufficiency that spme 
caU enrortainmdnt. Shd . communi- 
cates. And in this she shares some 
Of the qualities of an older , poet, 
May Swenson, whose 300-page 
volume -in a large-format soficovor 
IBM a. .jimall directory, reminds us 
that poems. are separate, und.LlIffei 1 - 
® n f. v'.om . oacii other. -and may. take 


[bflljlte possibilities 
of, shape, and 'foi- in. The Wrige and 
gusto of these "things taking 1 


Two new books now from other 
jets j I know I enjoy. John, 
/la Bander continues to find exhila- 
rating mileage in myth Hnd dream 
ti-euied by his speculative Jnteill- 
gence with a responsible control. 
He is adopt at teasing our the 
Impii cations of . his subjects without 
triumph or posture : thought ' 

wherever it may lead, continues 
to be decently handled: There is 
perhaps a rhm and miscellaneous 
air about certain sections of rhe 
collection, something- of a searching 
out ana grateful encouragement- ot 
slight subjects (a poem . about a" . 
tt?w notebook . is a tell-tale sign) 
but the best poems here ara very 
good 'indeed. More impressive, 
certainly more unified a collection 
s Donald Hall's' Kickm g the l3£% 
f ! ' a nostalgic return to 

the^New . Hampshire -farin of his 
childhood, ihcre are poems of wit 
^ ^Jebration Imre, like “ Eating 
the Pig ” r his eyes like X’s In 5 
comic strjpj when the. character gets' 

FiA?n k ^i* >l i t,,,: 9v tha e > B S nn t- and 
fl.nfljly ejftglac. tribute.. to cheeses 1 ;. 

LietjerJd-anz ebunie'iit. ■ jumping jjjtfi. 

* a.smqjJ dog, nbisy 5 


cafmne&s, pi-ace and sentiment of 
James Wright’s Tb a Blossoming 
Pear Tree seein- mdie immediately 

EraHUK 1 * li ^' e S J «pes in n 
smallish stall ore as huge and 

purple as smoke.-. . I huve jusi eaten 
one. 3 have eaLen the first foil it of 
me season, nnj I am in' lave ") 
though, there something cloying 
and even occasionally, precious in ■ 
JUs wondering love of Italy or 
animals, J 

James Merrill’s Mirabel! is the 
outcoiiie of more evenings at the 
011 i la board ivith his frehd David 
Jackson, a sequel .to “The Book of 
Bpliruim , cloying in a quite differ- 
ent way. In his deisire to get every- 
ming in, a congenial may of getting 
u in seems out of #he question: The. 
rasulc is simply' cj uttered and gorru- 
loiis. And . th&jrq is sonietliing 
deeply unnerving about the hectic 
ibienco f* WYSTAN 
GLAD 

■-•viuwiww, agpinst 
all Merrill's intentions, never allows 
Anything serious to get a foothold. 
The^clrcumstaiiced' Rod intentions 
pr the poeni are ambitious, a ques- i. 

^ I' 



H 


8 


, , r: *uimui winy j 

in lyliidi- n ieeius that the physicist 
Sflni.plwf . tHe part;. o{ Lyill to ' 
MerrilFs TetinjJsan/ but too much 

t 9« .3kK®&4?5ahti-Jie'iai'. iWpi iwl itiH 


I 1 1 


■ 1 , 


:l . . 


f ■ 

, 1 ■ 


! V i. 


i-r:i 




I ;v . 


jim: ~ ■■i.' ndiirmicc lieing auaui. o*inviu«=- - ..... _,- c^i^ r ,g t j ally or me uinij-sie“* i — -- 

i ... c JJ mpclc | mil's Antarctic expedition and (the central exhibit °f . j poems iu The Broken Blockhoust 

Willi Nature f Shu s Mind s equal. * ,5^,,,, Under " about ail exploited Poems) is missing. “ .. Jf a || twenty-one appear in Hue Its 

, . N ?l a , a, ^f nli cave-auxiS (a real story familiar ters seem isolated as mucl. by his » me ' rkan p£ f-t and rf ie latter has 

Rut moilier, sister, bride. 1 think ni „ v wader’s film Ice in the techniques JSJSnee. better poems of hut on thy whole An 


. - .each 

, . P«son after 

own degree nnd kind) does not 
diminish 

Anything Mint lie meant about hit 
Matthias is bursting country, 

intelligence, and Pinsky shows off bis essayist side in . 
crabbed with this lung |*ouin addressed to hist 
bits and daughter, In. x skill with the ordinary .' 
experience, or with niceties of per.sonul relation.! 
frigid to my bhips iu abeyance for a while. Hit 

, ... B ». mci tuui -Jlf-pruiective, virtues include the ability town- 

ll cannot be denied that the at tempt wSS*md"rnminntlon7 " that a readable traditii ""f'fldSble fuli of Iberary and linguistic tics struct a large-scale edifice of men. 

1 * ,y,M ” •• — readable than an unreaaaDie flnd W0l . d . p [ ay _ There seems to be mg and feeling without the need it 1 

nist poem. Even if tnc prcm- _ omet ^j n „ D f a s training after dll- cust quusi-hernic attitudes. It is this 


nineteenth century: to Heine's The 0 r n rlivmo \a ha- u- . 

Lazarus Poems, written when he uwuy tiff ’kitmdmn^'v V*- 8nr “* 
was dying of terriary syphilis, and with “ Loboiui.^. ,' 1 1 [* p!ae,,,g 1 
,a Verlaine's Femines/Ilomhres. breath, dead-l»e» [ 'frSI 'US’ ° Ut ° 

drrhS” ca, e diI“ S Stf ~ - - ~ 

US? ^ By Geoffrey Marshall 

chondnac, I trust— lias translated » Pn noif!L. E ame F ? in «eln is the 

them both, in bilingual editions. »t»- lal0r ' - we I,eed l,oc fcar that 


s The role of the Crown 


They 
on 


:y provide an interesting lesson firpH n, ?« e .i imp f >l ' t!,lu wil1 be sacri- G - **. L. Le MAY : 

the wayward nature of fidelity. ■» h.,i - e l8ss - w *th her, we The Victorian 

In the Heine, Mr Elliot has been X£> ck 'he twentieth-century 
admirably fuitbful to the metres U rh»f nt ,l,e f,ont hue k worth. £12.50. 

and rhymes : a partial fidelity S*® o 0 V j et U f! ,on - Two of her 0 7,56 1353 7 

urhti-li hoe fnivp.l him ~r ra „ ul 1 ni ee «*«si«ri Pueis were in close «■— ' ' ' "" : ----- 

tragedy. 


least after— the advice of niinhlei <?. 
What is a matter of difficulty even 

'lium *i nd . l WB l n,llch m,,le s *> bi 

1840) is the degree to which the 

sovereign must conventionally heed 
or be hound by ministerial advice 
m the various contingencies ihoi 

power's ' * e exercise of prerngutiea 


TlS qAWUARY 18 1880 : 67 


ininisteria 1 power perhaps cninccin 
with tnc 


remotely 


u_i, - - - maxims of 

W&lS l,r rS n,W VR. fnr by 

William IV — which Mr Le Mav 

emiLlit D “°Iu CC) wolrid l,ave served 
equally well as maxims for n 

^ rocei ," - Among tliem 
* . i r ] ,e , ntm ° n that the 8ov ereiitn 
beware of giviii’ Finn 


which has forced linn, often, to be 
untrue to the poems themselves 
Most of the originals are 


should 


tts S^gTHW 

ameters. !E2L„ ""Pj^ared in Mandelstam’s v*\ ”i«.' ' *5S. in 7 ** »£S d r ul , ■ m,m,,u . rs or in d«it the pounded 


us yet been solved. bookish or gnarled privacies to the him. in the centre of the poem, n 

i- reader in the manner of Pound/ weigh Brutus, with Horace, politml 


n i a lung poem of such sustained y . . \ . m _n „„iiq more reac 

menial resourcefulness is a notable Second smal1 modernist poem, even n t »•« h*— something - , 

one and Merrill has achieved an crept from wmr naja. lem of the long poem has not tor j „ resence , an offering of 

jniennitienlly memorable for ru go pnoh nf «ce- bad ' water . - - -- -* 

of arcuue lore, camp humour, gathered un lb f 
nu iiiei'ti logy nnd incidental felicities, trickling down j 

- IMS Imivcver, a work of vastly tin- shivering uu the ballast in 
certain tone, and I would not trust , . nnl 0 i 

rifsir 'taf" of " ,elap ysK : 

,, fc 


niodosty ol procedure which allow spa" is clever ami winy, and much 


Three of Carcanet's Five Amen - reader ... .... 
my con Poets have also published u Bunting David Jones. I find Robert action 
sodden bag * SltaffiS in the last. year. . (The Pinsky the most tmimiiri «nh« dues so 


and retirement 
will) a i 
and 


ambition. 


3 : Poetry in translation 

By D.M. Thomas 

rf M. HK . 1 . 1 , pr.I«. W i.„ wnrltl, nnd ,bk for n« i, .«.jl - Varo^ died » .h'«y- p^ion .£ 


V^ tor ‘ n ' f s Le May shows 
never ubaadoned rlie claim that 

.'eivtions f oitld. of her own volition dismiss axiom whach I m-ri u a n 

line verses of rhymed tetrameters, dow/,fa!| 'll Mu[,dels ‘^’s vCctoHw ‘cons.ttmVnn* ^ whoK' or , inde L etr tl,e to George V n lSls’T; 

a difficult fnr«i tn nrliiovn iJ . .if aH . d,, d death, comm tied * nmrnni cousmn/ion ( bke the “note Labinor. Nowadays the di«. urcinu that ha u n uiu.mi 

the 
nd 
:‘ime 
.and 
he 
on 
-n 
or 

more . There remains a puzzle about the 

ik- cleve anmpnt «r 



succeeds iiiurvclloiisly. The French 
poet’s exuberant wit. sensuality 
technical — or uvrotechnicat 


ie French ' v ' lth Mi« Fein stein's more gen- of the First World War Five tanks the n«U'°. nS ‘ T bai possibility 

lality, and e ™ u * selection from Bella Akhmad- are exomined : the chansim nre ixa]istkMll° conSlde |' arise 
ica — hni. u I in h k however, thm* dm . - noaes!.... ^ Pr e reanscically in relatinn 


form without imul 


of Russian folklore, tnts proletarian T/i " Ameri- one, murdered by die Turks in rlio content. 

rbwlinis 8 and^riiviue^wiiiclt evoke can-Armenion poet has shown us holocaust of 191S. But the Arme- Tlic central pr 

y ^ i„n, d nnr luhtkties follow “the book of Iter people”, from the man language lives. So does us t thc originu | j s r 

!!“ Jf 5 S; nB |™» dm m!C fourth century to the present, trails- poetry; and it is here. are no simple an 


When I wan translating Anna 
Akhmatova's Requiem, I remember 
„ si niggling tn express one of her 

simplest lines, in wliich she speaks t T,e propagandist fourth century to tue present. " 

pi. md I y of having stayed in her inevitably trout tne pr p s muting the originals into an Eng 

country after the Revolution and content, 
shared its suffering. Literally the 


rtk^Ai*! ftF (SJll'n 



sounds forbidden to polite lips, image, so strong nnd vibrant 

secret sounds, outcast, shameful-' Akhmadulina, 

also truthful, hard, impervious ro emphatic 
Yevtushenko’s “ dynamite And I tbe ‘“■ u “ 
am, in face, reminded nf Nnrta.k^io are 


In spite of thc untranslatable 


iv i. sometimes easier for a poet H *. ”? 1 Slif'lS uniqueness of thejj^dttM ^ 



most self- 
version 
apparently 
most true, 
poet os 
that the 



have claimed to exercise in 
relation, say, to foreign affoirs, the 
" u °r r . he *emy. And wlmt 
has time' hlohe ? Can we 
’ answer the question' ini pi i- 
raised _ by Balfour in 1913 
the existence of infrcqueiulv 
powers when he said “If 
prerogative power ought rarely to 


in "uistVr. one of the ‘bos* and most her anthology is an act of w! S? Merwhi’s 


foreword in his Selected 


in English uf conveying the lull _ 

tvt'igbt of what Akhmatova _ incHiil inoving of poems on the Ulster love. 

^nhf^^ ^X^RussSa,? "'word bThlnccd view^f' aimthe^c'ounn-y^s As one might expect, the notes of (ions. Regrettably I found 
I- W different dreurn- ^'ZSZaVV * WtfS -slaS 


The Russian 

iimnli held u blond of meanings 


including vasine-ss, strength, unity. S runces. and far more profoundly, 
intimacy — which no “ appropriate jjjj, gj-em predecessor, Mandelstam, 

English word could carry, ^edi covered integrity on visiting a 

“ People ”, the closest word, could slrailg0 land. 

HSKi n ‘*°£e 0 °W$ Th. S .o,v of MnnW.u.m-, hm 

sonken ’’ ! and it could express to Armenia is blackest comedy. Lik^ 

imi tine v "I'll be spending Clirisi- oilier wlentod writers in that period .. . 

With mv people “ ; but the of Soviet history (1930), he was subject is, simply, women taking a to that definition: "if he nr she didly. Placed side by side WBVj 1 th . • - -- c-*-a vv» • 

meanings did^nm fuse, as they do sent off to a remote part of the lurkisli bath j out of it. oil of fife were W.'S. Merwin". There is Spanish text, they enable » loss wt^^r 11 Great - 

tn nor (id Union to write a piece celebrating seems to soring, trom the physical, nothing inninsicully wrong with who knows very little Spanlsu^ u 0 , }| ^ . Wliereus Femmes f , , 

. . . ., . the strides of progress made by the tumultuously presented detail of this approach; but in practice the myself) to “ hciir” the great re t r fl j e< j- •'V®®‘Jd obscene, i’oine hurriedly 

litis was only tne third line ot |j rSt five-year plan and the collcc- soaps, ointments, bowls, "curls from poems lie hos chosen to translate, vian pout in Ills own tongue. 0 j Verlainp*. !%«• srautl y l instead . 
khmatovo's great sequence ; and ti vizatxon of agriculture. Instead, armpits/ snarls from brushes” to an from a wide variety of languages even for me, it ix a onmji. - • s oassinnnr* 1I *"* *■— *■ 

an from A mail Is lookup 

..nudges, irritatfii 



state 


nicies. There are also many beauti- is much more inwardly uiieucu >«.» •-'.—.r-.i L„ 

ful love poems and erotic poems, than is dint of Miss Der Hovurics- he turned into a rheWricaliy ow; : eni .j- 

From such abundance it is invidious sian and her co-editor; whereas Live kind of Spanish-English p« ^ 

to quote ; but certainly one of the their method was 10 “ rewrite each which closely echoes the ongsif ^ ^ 

most sensuous and “life-filled” paein as we imagined the original Mr Esh I e mun has capitalized on s*: j Br 

poems I have ever read is Daniel poet would have written it in Eng- unique sympathy to produce * 1 ^. gel | )e ,n .*“ ““ki«css mem atto- ■“■“w »'*« noun. 10 srume. 

Varoujan's The Oriental Bath. Its lisli ", Mr Merwin appears to add literal versions which work ip»f , • s «e said he would wish B transparent finallry of 

• • • ‘ - ■ side by side with*H l If they had vanished, ,n ei»: 

nm _ t _. _ t . .. . ... . __ they enable Great Night, that merciless matron of 

Union to write a piece celebrating seems to spring, trom the physical, nothing inn insicully wrong with who knows very little bpantfflM jf 0 ,,,b re , • " , '*rau5 Femmes / , , darkness, 

the strides of progress njade by the tumultuously presented detail of this approach; but in practice the myself) to " hear *' the great rv, Teles is unreal obscei *e, Some hurriedly pours the red dawn From 

plan and the collcc- soaps, ointments, bowls, "curls from poems lie hos chosen to translate, vian poet in Ills own ton J} u0 ' ’i : of Verlaine** i»n- srautly » *n Stead . Llie sky 

--- -- - - - _ _ tivization of agriculture. Instead, armpits/ snarls from brushes ” to an from a wide variety of languages even for me, k ix a small w r- of r >, e f] es u , ° liat ° exploration like the hlnodv water 

I had already encountered rnree or ^i^ndelMam wrote a concise, com- idealized eroticism reminiscent of and cultures meld into one voice an from: "A man Is lookme schoolbovltfi nave mechanical m which Monsieur .Marat was 

four similar lmpossiDliitics. 1 was p| eXl elliptical celebration of time- the Song of Songs “Let me —the spare, laconic voice of a white wmnuii, is lnnking at her If; [7 liudges *’ Wlth w bikg and „ murdered.... 

at least luckier than the Czech poet i essne 3 Si Not the five-year plan, kiss too the navel where 'you keep/ American writing “primitive" diatcly./witli her earth 1 people ' t P |i coytiess, (“So Everything on earth has happened 

. — ! - * -- ■* - Vallejos -ll-' don’t know ^ ' •S Ul T .?f 1 , befbre. 

ure ! ,ori,,nt * ,s ,,ew - 

iW In their nnT^L.r-r?' r, Si i 


Stalker & Co 


other change In.- prime 


book shows us both at a crucial 
period of English constitutional 
development. It should find a slot 
111 every student’s leading Kst 
between Bagehqt's English Consti- 
tution and Jennings's Cabinet Gov- 
eminent. 


him as a feljow-trapslatpr is only 0 f metaphysics”, their inti- 

exceeded by f or t JSj mocy with "the world of real 

stubbornness of languages .^tlieH >7 [„ contrast with their 

refusal to bo obUgiug, rooted life, how frightening it was 

and Becrecy. .They hoard their to || ve j n a wor j d consisting only of 
secrets like under g(f un ? 1 * s tl 8 ™ 6 exclamations and interjections, 
movement*, ,and Mandelstam's prose, as allusive and 

is svliat they are, as charged -wiui during metaphor as 

sclnusly □ people. a nwdd. entrusts his poetTy prov ided some kind of 
to its language the «kofpreserv- ^ for t ^ e sava «ry of his iodict- 
mg a unlqueneiji wWdy is « mem aE ; ;the Szcary and evil 

itnJer thr^t. Ea^ ^guaRe , mechanism of the Soviet system. 
.wrote'Wachw Lednie^ represents Bl|t jL is not surprising that the 
ceitturlos of tragic ^efforts .0 *« brave editor who published Mandel- 

part of hut n a n ^ings to 11 d a S | Ur ri’s piece was sacked, i(or -that 

adequate ax Pf,® “ * ‘ ' , 1 . ' it was later savaged in ah unsigned 

In^s und (b oughts about the arlic|c in Pravda 
univarxe. Indeed, evfity B r .® at 

laiigiugc is a unique mirror of ihe While, he was in Armenia Mandel- 
laiidxcupe, of the air, of die sky— «am studied its language: "I felt 


By Janet Morgan 


Josef Hora, , when he set out to Q „ e flight say, bur the 2,500 year the hashish of Arabia and the musk poetry. One carrms away 1111 ini- sickness . . to Valli 

translate ? rowth of the world since .the , hombre cm u mi r undo n una ^-mosUy. drawn tinJ'n 118 P 1 , 0 ” » r * wonting is new. 

Mu lister. Life; for die Czech word ft e |i en j S( i C {lowering. He admired ■ - -- -- - - , - csU iniruiulnla imniediaw |BB ®i: 3 l have Do ?oa c <iio ; : and but woe to the lovers 

for life, itvoj, happens to be mascij- lhe Armenians' “fullness of life", ■“ 7" cmi su m:il tie tierra sunWifBa^J-j* pr 0 f 0 un ^[™f “_.* 11 ‘ Vlm ^ or the who fail to discovei : » fresl 

line m gender. My sy^atby mtn th eir “ inexplicable uversion to any There ure copious i 


of ull ih'e natural, and historical, the joy of pronouncing souiids for- , . 

: Surroundings > Itt which ih , has bidden •! to Rpsslan lips, secret. \ V i mthet 

>' devetoned - sounds, outcast, and perhaps ' on - “’ 7 ,. 

. oeyeiopea. , : i nn , A i- v a). f T hfl chonghig. 


Human Geography 

Hardly believing it, we left each other 
in the hot gale of the underground — you 
to the time you could not give up, and I 
to my family holidays lolling in parched 
Ionian heat : olive groves', tortuous roads, 
and vodka precisely at six.*'-' ; 

1 write on the terrace now, reliving it all. 
Grandfather sits as he does each day 
watching the lazy sea pucker and smooth, 
with his eyes vague and his back set 
to the island and Europe behind it. ‘ Ruined \ 
he soys, 1 A class and manners mi known to nie *. 


suntuos* 

...ere ure . lll jKS 

mites, uml u turgid Inirpjg 


of the Headmaster of Eton, who had 
Admiraj Slade, her father;. 
Colonel Whitley, giving Grimond his 
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Border Reflections 

1 » i - fresh blossom Chiefly on the Arts of Shooting nud 

In every future kiss. Fishing 6 

In the Inst poem and testament' of 111pp. Collins. £4.95. 
rlio collection, he Apologizes for llie 0 00 216301 2 

paucity of the verses he has gdveit — 1 — — 11 - — — — - 

to the world; and ndds that, if at JO GRIMOND : 
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gu.i ) . and the Prime Minister 
encouraging a mallard duck nesting 
m some low hypericum just outside 

b“ S'niSd hv ' occSn^r^ofi" M * 1 S V ONRRAr iiSE* hfi 

ences to Lord Home’s " brothers UiSe a f d Gl lr nond»a 

SS' M ■ 

in a taxf from London" m Eroi! ' gest'how^t mfshth^h * 5 " 0t a SUR ' 
rather than that they should miss otherwise) ‘ Bh ' h been judged 

u meal of their particular food ", T ' r , ‘ . . • 

nnd Henry, who sought to persuade u JO . mon . d 18 paulcitlarly good at 
twu dozen ad Id turkeys to roost in observing what makes children feel 
«ett The Hirsel, had his bottom t - 0 II, f° 1, table nnd Ifow they nre best 
peppered und himself wounded a' f" ter ! 8 , ned. He. perceives that they 
cu,y |ull on separate occasions). 1 j infomtatioii and “ contrary to 

comp /«? Griniond’s 1 Memoirs wo if chatl^nnd 

at Boriey°Rectorv. y 



- . . , . some deep level, shameful.” 'The. 

- As-. Orwell' foresaw, tlw mqdern Armenian language, he ivrote, " cpn- 

• • etMMjlmptiMoilul mind will spare no. not ^ worn -out ; . its boots' Are 

• ; pains 1 . to - destroy this tmfiiay, -lair slQ , ie ”. Thls une*i>ludabla stont- 
»■ - (SiitWR- , • Fot* joEaktunnns nnd neij 0 f t j 10 Armenian tongue ia 

rovnlutlonanes ' it it leven . more ia. »< o tmir^ nf mv-mi. 


. ... twnts is yob. And 1 thiuh of you 
chmghigjor sleep two hours away '■ 
m that single room, with your bdi’e spihe '! ' L 
bolved as you shrug your nightshirt on. \ 

The war’ ; he; bends towards me again , : ^ 
dm used to discover his life is history ; ' 


thc poems themselves- « b 

thut the metre n(| opteo . — 


Georgian over tones-- , -Translated " h”, . £ ""i 1 , . l . ne Fool. £2.95. • 1 - - 
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Fnar and.. Kostas 
25lpp. . ’ Ohio SLuf 
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:ket. Tolitics may . he a 



. Pefer MU ward con- 
tiable work he com-, . 

,'S Religious Contra- - j 
he ’’Elizabethan' -Age... 
■“1 and grouping! over f ; . 
/.Of jnmfrs -I’s reign. 

■ . Wticular - coniro- 
■ . 1 7 . , ttey > ; Weite icontrk-. i .. 
explaining the relation- 
other literature. 


The proper study of Pope 


By G. S. Rousseau 


ftl. R. ItltuiVNKl.l. : 

A IcYaoder Pope and (he Arts of 
Georgian England 

427|i|>. Oxford University I'reM. £IG. 
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Tliis honk vw ill not shed new light 
on Pnpu’s poetry, but it makes the 
excellent point — at Least by iin plica- 
lino— that Pope the man is still not 
understood. In our century Pope Iws 
been viewed as a poet apart from 
his society, as a neurotic figure 
incessantly warring against it. as ail 
alienated and cloistered figure who 
Kved m practise one art— poetry — 
oil a palimpsest inscribed " art for 
art's .sake”. Upon occasions Pope 
has even Iwcu transformed into 
a pioto-Kcals: u literary prodigy 
devoted tn the establishment of 
his own permanence by sod til mis 
application to his muse and per- 
petual worship in the Temple nf 
Iteauly, «i that the last two lines 
of Keats's “ Grecian Uni ” would 
semti to sum him ii|> ixsrfecily. 
Olliers have known better, tor 
example Allen Tote who wrote 
these profound lines in Air Pn pc 
ami Other Poems 

What requisitions of a verity 
Prompted the wit and rage between 
his teeth 

One cannot say, . , . 

Many have wonder ed about the 
requisitions ”, and if Pope were 
alive today and could listen to our 
hypotheses, he might prove those 
Victorians right who dubbed him 
“the wicked Wasp of Twicken- 
ham ", At least “ the rage between 
his teeth” when hearing abnni 
himself ns a type of Keats might 
cncourugc that view. Pope might 
prefer to be aligned with Byron: 
both were the proud i niton tors of 
tile pure chromosome of satire, 
both tveie obsessed by the thrill 
uf linguistic inflation and deflation, 
and both were unquestionably more 
complicated than their biographers 
have made them out. 

We have not of course merely 
viewed Pope as an aesthetic .solitary. 
Wo have also watched him in the 
crowd as one of die mob of English 
citizens. Sometimes we think w« 
Juve discovered Pope's identity in 
that landscape: observing hum 111 
tiie vast circles of literary London, 
following him through poll tic al in- 
trigues and legal entanglements, 
measuring his variety and degree ot 
“ Iirasmian Catholicism ”, studying 
him as an entrepreneur who makes 
money and pockets k under less 
than : bones* circumstances, and 
speculating about him M a literary 
•1 businessman " , who negotiates con- 
tracts with printers and ' booksellers 
and holds them to hi? version of the 

bargain. . By tracing Pope's career 
down ajl these avenues, we have 
porsuAdod ourselves that a whole 
man has emerged! that die 'real 
Pope** ftas-bcen retrieved by our 
penchant for facts and ouf insist- 
once oil telling the truth- "At least 
' we think we brow the facts about 
Pope's politics, religion, economics, 
science; social attitudes, historical 
yievrs, etc. ' 

Study of the inner man has pro- 
satisfactory results. As 


(taepd — . _ , ...... 

Jong os one speculates about Popes p 0 pe,. And - Pope 
activities there is little, disagree- i 0 Swift, coma 


act — 

mem or controversy. The extant 
kpiicv are available in five weighty 
voluntas -rfv- dort*qpond«ioe- add 
“TuuKlredS, ived thousands, of related 
documents, Y«e m soon ga: we 
dapHii front ' the tact*, the 'case 

heart P 1 * One wonders about lus re 


bis j»vr ioual maxim; nmi iic could 
ivriiL* with cuiii]i1l'lc veracity dial 
ho never “ enjoyed three duys’ ton- 
.such L ive hcnltli 

[u short, this is where Pope 
studies were in 1968. In 1969 May- 
nard Mack published The Carden 
uinl the C’tti) : Retirement nnd Poli- 
tic** in the Later Poetrji of Pope 
1731-174.1. “ Retirement " and 

“ politics" were Mack’s main 
themes; yet, as the critics 
observed, whereas the latter 
surveyed ground already charted, 
the former was virgin terri- 
loiy whose settlemcm would 
radically alter our concept uf 
l'o|>e. Beginning with an epigraph 
selected from the writings uf 
Thomas Mann— ” Who is a poet? 
Ilu whose life is symbolic" — Mack 
studied Pope's “ garden life " ill 
three revelatory chapters: "A Poet 
in His Landscape ”, exploration of 
Pope in and about his “villa" at 
Twickenham; “ The Shadowy 
Cuve ", new discoveries about Pope’s 
much-celebrated grotto; and "Sec- 
rctuni Iter " the most brilliuiit chap- 
ter, ill which Pope's creative iningi- 
■iniinii in vui ions stales of solitude 
w.is probed. Hu not only doninu- 
mimumI that "Pope's poetry, like 
liiu bmik he was accustomed to call 
Scripture, begins with a garden and 
ends with a city", but wrote an 
eUilHiraii: commentary on the 

literal and symbolic dimensions of 
rhar “garden". He explained why 
nincieeiiili-ecntury scholars over- 
looked Tope's activities os a gar- 
duller and leuder of the landscape 
imivcmem, and shows why critics 
with Romantic biases could nut 
accoiiimndute Pope's innovations: 

Pupil's interest in landscape was 
not their interest. His landscape 
had plenty of room for espaliers 
utiil k lichen -gardens, as theirs had 
nut, and no room whatever for 
Hclvclfyn or caverns measureless 
to nun — a circumstance that 
seems to have rendered it unsuit- 
able to Romontic needs and per- 
haps almost recognizable as 
"real" landscape. There, clearly 
enough, lies the crux of the 
matter. 

Having isolated the " crux ", Mack 
amplified the much more important 
matter of Pone’s “symbolic life", 
studying Pope's interior self in rela- 
tion to this literal landscapes. He 
probed to an unprecedented exent 
the inscription over Pope's grotto 
" secretion iter et falletitis somite 
vitae ” (a secluded journey along 
the pathway of an unnoticed life), 
and. distinguished among interpreta- 
tions Pope may have given the 
“ secmiim iter ". The line Is 
Horace's, I EpiJlIex I xviii 303) and 
refers to the pleasures of tranquil- 
lity and solitude. Pope enlarged its 
Horatian context and read into it 
applications to his own life and 
times. 

Morris R. Brownell’s book sub- 
stantiates. Mack’s intuition about 
Tope’s interior and exterior selves. 
Pope will no longer be. consigned to 
tha outer spheres of , influi 
landscape gardeners, nor can his 
horticultural and architectural 
triumphs any . longer be con- 
sidered secondary to bis literary 
conquests. AU thin combines to 
create a new image of Alexander 
$ "swan song." 
composed on New 







One of Salvator Rosa's very fine Figurine series, which is reproduced 
and catalogued i>i The Etchings of Salvator Rosa by Richard IV. Walluce 
( 369pp. Princeton University Preis. £22.40. 0 691 03935 6). Rosa (1615- 
1673), a Romantic before hts time, was deservedly a major influence on 
later generations of artists, particularly in England: ’• copied, f mil rued 
and forged with extraordinary frequency ”, as Wallace saps in his long 
critical introduction to f ‘ 


the etchings. 


snnicihiiig import unt. His e ffau, 
wcic mu always iwnfold (precept 
and pr.utiiel. bur his influence 
was fell ami recorded, and n:usi 
now lie acknowledged. He helped * 
in i ran if oim Kng land’s countnl 
seals ini n imaginative landscape 
by uppuuling in iiiu heart as veil 
us the head ; nmi turned them [an! 
structures .is allusive lis his mni 
poetry - no in can feat fur ,j 

ilf.ir-tlw.irf who complained shou 
"being jolted limn death " wliei 
ever lie rode in an ordinury coat) 
or for a member of tins 
concurrent minorities (Catholic 
cripple, poet) whose physical suite 
iug ul one might have compel!*! 
him in brood iibnut his own future: 
railior limn Rug hu id’s. If ever tiu 
needed proof of the validity A 
the concept " creative ni&ladj’ 
it is the case of Pope ul work in tk 
gardens of England. 

Brownell is prudent not to doc* 
meut every detail of Pune’s gardw' 
activity. He does not tell the whij 
stow, for example, of Pope’s iiisi 
apple craze. As early as 1734 rapj. 
was growing “ aminas' 1 lviLli Jsb 
Searle. his gardener. In the sprit,' 
of 1735 Pope wrote to Wife. 
Fortescuc that lie was expanding):' 
garden, " making two new Off: 
and stoves, and n hot-house lr : " 
a nun as, of which I hope you u 
taste this year ", Three years htf' 
Pope wus still experimenting if. 
cheaper and better ways to r» ( ‘ 
die fruit. In August 1738 i. 
"borrowed” Henry Scott, Bwfrt \ 
toil's protegi who whs expen i. 

! ;rawing pineapples, to consult «'■ 
lim “ about u Stove I am b®i= ; 
ing By 1741 Pope thought bet 
discovered, with the aid of Se- 
ttle Jong-sought method -is. 
attempted to populurize 
friends. " In a Week or two",!; 
wrote to Rnlph Allen. "MrS&V 
will -moke you a Visit, he is goioi 1 , 
Set up for himself in the An ' 
Gardening ... & particularly wi 
design which I think a very g»;- 
one, t« make Pineapples cheape; 
Tlio “ design ” ivns a certain 
stove fur the “Pine iloase t 
Prior Park. .We may wonder 
it was, and what the now^ ob*.; 
Scott's new technology WWgi 
Alsn^ did Allen take Pope's wfij- 
to give Scott a chance ? Xm ft -. 
deuce is scant buL it can be r* ! l 
together, £ 

Brownell's two final seclfottV 1 
architecture and sculpture 


could show has admiration of the 
humanistic principles of Bernini 
and Roubiliac ami insist an cultiva- 
tion of ihe " picturesque "Tho 
reader of Pojie's satire ”, Brownell 
writes, “ would scarcely suspect that 
he' had been one of the prime 
movers of the nmmimenrs to British 
Worthies ”, and I don't think 
Brownell overstates die case « bit. 
On the contrary, modern critics have 
been tyrannized so much by their 
notion of Pope as a man who cared 
about nothing other tli.ni poetic 
craft, that they have overlooked his 
lanidary accomplishments, Brown- 
ells arguments implicitly align 
Pope’s Imagination with “Romantic 
sensibility" more nearly than lias 
been the case in the past, without 
imposing oil him a false Classic- 
Romantic. antithesis. 


That Pope 
aesthetic sen 


iossess£d n genuine 


below Bloke’s and Rnskin’s, and so 
32 « *l ,s consequences does not 

ln ll ! e srn * lis of “lie 
majoi Renaissance humanists or the 
great 'Romant.ic synthesists. Words- 
wo nil, Coleridge, Slid lev, Blake. 

*». prowncll’* researches now silence 
I??® ,f* e 1 1 ? t,c< ’ tlea ti or alive, it i s not 
turn uJi? L anyone ' v, ?° car es about 
f/fm u h u e , nily lon eor as Wil- 

■pSSs. W S u* 11, - ,le notcd Master of 

Tiinity College in Cambridge, did in 

P n. esen fr, ! d0 1,ot ‘ then. *na ke- 
Pope my idol. I should not rejoice 
to see his style restored. I do not 

fire™ ,n hm*, or learn from him, 
the love of nuLure. I do not even 
insist upon him being culled a poet." 
Noi is there doubt any longer about 
epocV ,ni T orrani:,f to the arts of his 

o f U rLt l f Xan i Cr ? ope anJ ,he Arts 

Z..^ e ^!3 ian , ^"Shind opens up an 


about h is relation to England's aris- 
-.°£ l J l | ,C ? rds aild ladies must be 
ustteci : »vhy were they swayed hv 
Pope, why did they listen when he 
jastied out against Vanbrugh and 
Blenheim, and why did they follow 
Popes advice when others more 
eminent m landscape architecture 
told them tn desist and refrain ? If 
Pope’s overarching analogy j s j„. 
deed between "my garden " und 
my lire .then Ins larger garden 
—the garden of England " — ought 
to be symbolically even more signi- 
ncaiu to him. The missing kev is 
Hie aristocracy : for a long time 
rope s reason for cultivating rhe 
friendship nf the aristocracy has 
been thought to resr, finite de 
imeti.v, on his incorrigible snobbery. 
That precept must now be 
lertged. 


is us 
written. 

mi i lie 
his 


chal- 


aesmctic sen$mility is not a unlver- even more Imponunr anpVoach'tlmr 

C ?r ot have Keen eiRdlX 

►lent 


profit- 
as a 

l.i. qu .r.e l wirh.Wor.I.wonhil .h; cn.np7 ^“d^LnSSd.'' Tlfu'jj 


Ronwitiics doubted it (especially ably until Pope’s activities 
those who sided with Coleridge in - ■ 1 • v t,es 


virtuoso ” in the 


After ail, Pope's poetry, as Mack 
said, begins with a garden and ends 
with a city ; hut it also starts in an 


oured. But if Pope is a puet uf the 
garden and the city, he is ; ,lsn the 
soundest commentator, after Miltnn 
on English paradises, lost uiid re- 
gained, at home and ubi uud. " Lo I 
thy dread Empire, CHAOS! 

English a line as was ever 
Pope's career followed 
footsteps of public events 
memory could not forget nor his 
imagination obliterate. To be sure 
he did riot personally witness the’ 
Great hire of 1GGG, but when he 
was growing up in London, rn the 

hn.'.rtWo i° f i l!, P Ci, y in a street 
hounded by the present Bunk and 

Monument, lie observed the most 
intense building spree riii English 
history, and saw that what had re- 
cently been "lost" could be rebuilt 
regained” " The Groves of 
££*,,, weie “vanished now su 
tong but were imaginatively tecan- 
lured bv Pope in Windsor Forest-. 
were also being "regained” ami 


Victorians denied it (the progenitor 
of an “Age nf Prose" cannot have 
been naturally endowed with 


distinct aesthetic sensibility) ; mid 
.ticularly tho 

who set iiifi dialectical categories 


even the Moderns 


is. particularly those 
up dialectical categories 
comprehended by Lhe terms Nature 
and Art, have only been willing to 
concede Pope’s aesthetic sensibility 
to a point : so long as the degree of 
that sensibility " remains a peg 


JOHN WORTHEN : 

D. H. Lawrence and the Idea of the 
Novel 

198pp. Macmillan. £12. 
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Pope's extended “pastoral self" 
Pope on the “ other side *’ 0 f English 

KKf ,M x ! i. llw ^ u,,e who wrote to 
Ralph Allen, "My garden . 

my Life”, unable to contain 
H 1 * ‘-"“'Red analogy within himself. 
Now that it is known where Pope 
went on his rambles and precisely 
what he contributed to the projects 
or ins contemporaries, the question 
tnat lias never been adequately put 


l- "paradise ” in the Ode on n,a de into flesh in England by archi- 

Aonti/ae Pope’s first original poeni, ™ ctSl b £ bricks and mortar and 

and pnds on an English stage as , ste - *j°r Pope it was as impor- 

the curtain falls on a night- town— tant that England's “sacred Domes ” _ — — v.«^..o aE r U „ C | t -. 

London— of forfeited paradise in the ? e , rebu, ‘ t , as th( R " Esher’s peace- ' But lh « career of Pope as English 

■( u fill Drnnac 1 * I. _ if llndf TiimUnU _ . " 


TLS JANUARY 18 1880: 


Ivs own mind to the status of ;i 

ruling Pasfton "—one not even s.n - 
tressed by the -implications of his 
it?- r de £>nmiy. The mice in 
Windsor Forest that utters “ Oh 
Fact accurst I Wbai Tears Ims 
Albion shed ", is no lew apocalvpiic 
ally eiigitged and eniotionally r}»- 
sessed with paradise losi and'pnrn- 
d.se reg mned than were Milmn a )U | 
Hlake. Ultimately Pope is n poet 
and visual artist concerned with the 
irnn.stonnatio]i of England “in ihai 
blest Moment” when she seem.: to 
tie moving from the nether world nf 
chaos and darkness — wars, plaques, 
fires, revolution— in the light of soli- 
tude in EdeuJc retire mem. 

But the progression is not sn 
simple and rebounds in cnnifuising 
motions : time and again from dark 
to light and back to dark. Po]» 
moves in has poetry from promises 
ot , 5 nic redemption to “ seques- 
tcred Scenes " that are not jinraclisea 
at all. The pattern of. Involutions 
and paradoxical inversions 
complicated to be 


.s too 
discussed here. 


or Golluni avidly clutching for the 
King of Power. 

1,1 these terms, though. Miss 
Njtzsche is herself a bit of a nion- 
*f®T* elbeit an efficient and clear- 
sighted one who makes interesting 
old (to me) new observations about 
taie shorter fantasies and The 


'unciad. Huppy die man ”, Pope rul 8 rovefi once i 
ad written in the earlier poem, who 2 ue «e i 'ed ”, after 
lscovers "sound sleep by night” Series 01 Intestine 

■ B f sidM> Po ‘ K himself „„ Wn 

Bv= 

Literature in brief 


Poet 

thank 




?|nsJ C s?mS..“ L U o?riW T ^ry°U h riS fEStol 

of people mer, books read, and 
ideas for novelr 


his 

create an impenetrable 
new self as the superior man of 


LawmnrA'e ,, , , , mntasjes and The «“»»« contains si 

WorK seems to^p’LS,? ! J S, hn 2°JS! e L confin ff her *«Hsiion observations on the history of 
! 6a y m 5 IP this of the great centra] trilogy fe thirty paititmg ; and tl - 
;h!m -r .i."® e Mentiaily the pages of curiously austere add joy- U P of notes kept 

less analysis. She remarks (hat the }™ s preparing to write The 
nature ot n~“ ' * - - - 


ideas for novels and stories: the sensibll ^ hn vZ man Swift, Cobbett, 

durd contains slight factual notes SSiSv wife Wordstvorth, .kazlitt an 


EngHeh visionary, and notv, 
s to Bioivnell, as English 
virtuoso-arbist. beckons us to probe 
Pope move fully. Previously, critics 
have Invoked an axis of Blake, 
Shelley and Yeats* An equally 
wilid axis Is Milton, Pape and Blake, 
rtie three angels of Albion and a 
triumvirate whose "message” has 
little to do with an for art's sake. 


ducts many a trench raid against 
tiie Ivory tower mentality, against 
the stance of artist as by-stan der, 
flaneur , n esthete. Tire alternative is 
traced tlirourih a series of papers on 
Milton, Swift, Cobbetr. Thelwall 


and Willjam 


.he fourth ' r S=Si. 

~ Tsr=a« firuUrtS = tut z ? sslsk 


dissatisfied with us and our ways, 
is stnring t0 reflCh out tQ us 

change us, and would judge his 
w U hwf\ the e ^ ect 'veness with 
l£S*J&*S. - lls *M**Wnfc and act- 


to give dist 
spaco 
sin 


i- vs - <T he Portuguese 
Eca de Queiroz, we learn in another 
a moistened Stendhul 


intellectual”. The re-discovery of 
the radical tradition was a distinc- 


er approach requu^dd her Tnimpef-Mamr Much of this infor- esmv is hk - i 

ve disproportionately 1 little motion is of little interest bv itself in n„ L a moisceneo ^tendhu! ) 

r to The Lord of the Rings but but Dr Taylor's extotisivVannotaS In D ?, s «evsky there is emphasis 

since t^at is the work riiat everyone Rives the necessary biographical Up011 his biographical gift”: 

me ra t!.p- - r— = — -m «. t - knows best her study wou Id, surely, context. Jn addition lo the note- 

erfuriS I th?!t . aesthetl S booofited from a less -con- . books, Dr Taylor has usefully re- 

that irk ^ esaemfal 1 nnaiA “"1 SS d trentn,ei,t of rhe hilogy than pnnted the passiges omitted from 
Lawrence’s wort ?h * pa . l ? dox of ChiS ' r ™e Life of Thomas Hardy and 

e s work that ««•-*.»». John Batchelor' arranged these so that they can be 


Uve part of Popular Front culture 
the late 1930s (articles in tho 


m 


note- Life stories of endless complexity 


Daily Worker on the Chartists), in 
winch Rick word was very much at 
name. He wrote with considerable - 
insight on Spender and Auden, 


hang sham elessly out of rh e neither ppet i^Piy’ 

niourhs of his characters, Jikc building of 


L VOr ^ l 'bat writings so 
!rp «« L-Ufl 1 •“Pfri'.’ artistry as hi s 


are 
in 

preacher 


so single-mi ndedly prosolytizine 

(belr aim.' • Only whereas a JAMM.CIBSON 


thus- minded and thus Thomas 


(Editor) 
Hnrdy. The 


s, r / e i'4 £ ^ pp - Tho M " cmni “" : i ”=« 

i a . ,v T® nco bis novels Is 


a * virtuoso ” who found himself, again without much substantiation, 
from youth, irresistibly lured by the by Blanche Henrey in the second 
aits. Tlie reader is then conducted volume of British ' Bottihical im 


fc ls credo o, 
E Sufr tl He , r Infect, often 
,f hi? difficulty 


h g 0 333 23973 0 


read together with the standard 
published volume: the discussion he 
briers of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the composition of the 
■Life is valuable for both its 
specialist knowledge end its 
common-sense. 

Peter Keating 


dogs’ tongues, as they run by; 
die awful gregnriousness of his 


socialism would entail. Rick'wnrd 
tried to show how class, and the 


people appears simultaneously ij|JJ2 ^ ^ Nation of the English 

with the claustrophobia and (he lotellectuals from 

manias of tlieir solitude. l ,“ b ° lv movement, brought 


Literature 


imd 
before 


on a thorough tour of Pope’s activi- Horticultural 
ties in the labyrinthine, world oE 1800. It was Pope’s custom to 
early eighteenth-century painting, as mutter as prolificacy about lettuce 
unateur painter, sitter and, ilater, as in a familiar poem (“Or rather 
connoisseur. Broivnell has. not un- truly, if your Point be Rest,/Letuicu 

earthed new information, about and Cowslip Wine: Probation esi ”). mentury in Ins poems, also - 
Pope in the milieu of peintm^. F'»f as to pronounce definitively about acrutiny. BrowneJ) spends .* r);; ; 
be has compressed a greet deal. The the landscape of "great houses”. l,ea, i °f energy deinonsiratlns,^' 
seotioa. eniklod And it is too well known to be architecture was a “ humanl^f t.- 


Euglond— was naturally S- point of me^inel^n«o ^. : 1110 
example or hl-i 1 arthiwclbrti • mte. obscurfde/ an!J eSS ’ 2. 6t i ,n ?y ea 
But the Shell Temple, lo #. which Se t^e SA^ omp !? jUd ? 1 1 
captured vurious optical more, a critic ? 

and designed a " Oot | » l c » r enuous anil not oufrLl 

and his attitudes to tiie Mr (-baffled and 

revival, osiiccinlly in «*tirlc^ • ^ Th e present book 
mentury in his poems, also ■ ; « “about the ? ay » 8 ’ 

•m-, ■»!>■» Rmuinivll KIM>I)(IS 8 •. Which LfilWani. -Cl ttnglllg WHj 111 

his novels ; it 


RECHARD II. TAYLOR (Editor) : 
H$rdy er * maI NotebtM,kB of Thomas 
301pp. The .Macmillan; Press Ltd. 

A ID* 

0 333 23302 6 


V. S. PRITCHETT : 

The Myth Makers. 

ISOPP; Ghnttoflnd Windus. 
D 7011 2434 2 


.... Auden’s ■generation to an impasse. 
And Dostoevsky a sonse of time is a A c the time -Hie way out scarce lv 
sense of bursting, continuous seemed problemcitic, A whole- 
instants. A whole life, past and hearted commitment. to the struesle 
present, breaks open this minute capitalism and fascism was 

till go on burstina in cverv tne only, way, but one gets the im 

{JS?*?? _*!*.. fap Rlckwoni this 


£5.95. 


,i„, t Rickword nua 

cind of commitment was neither a 
magical talisman nor panacea. It 
J? oreI £ tbe y P^ QC °ndidon. the 
o/l n raiiwegratioh 

of intellectuals into society. 

Even the most heroically . 


Hardy’s wish 
collected poems 


that 


Parallels between. Painting and 
uentlaL r. oelry ™» .more consequeiwial. 
an his Brownell ^treads ground , cov 

oreci 


. _ __ w . . o iYU5 ^ . ritoi 

laboured here, tint Pope preferred Pope. “ a' nwnif a station or,J V; 

sa?*iart a- 58M."SBisJr ^ tssv&d 


It was Thomas 
volumes of his 

sliauld be sold “ at .a reasonable 
price so us to be . within the reach 
of poorer readers ”, That wish has 
been faithfully ohserved by. Mac- 


TMb collection of nineteen pieces 
variously occusioued will confirm 
many in the view that V. S. Pritchett 
is the “ ' 



The same. dUefnma egfau .ro&rrd 

»gp< 


to Swift, 

Year's Day la 1738 in a mood of 
incense wiry .about Swift's failing 
hcqMh. must .now be read less lUer- 
otly Mud it h»« hi ube past; H £ 
am ‘’. Pope confesses 

id nwch « better Gardiner, 

I’m a Warsd Poet, than 
e*W me: Bnt J gfwfenju" • 

A -kin to PivUosophy, for _ ... 
Agriadturtt p roximif sapientiae. 
For God’e »ke. why ' 
you . .. . so quit the . 
kMtdji nid live #tld die 

Brownell is mu taerojy i 
witii Poj»'a horticultural 



. ... most effective and distingu- 
ished of living English critics. Who 
else could cover so wide a field as 
is here traversed with such authority 
in Ilian through r The M numerous !i n £ f°nfidence and. above all, un- 
Reprints of' >he 1930 edit Ton of llf ? U ? IO? ^ e . , is -tolerant 

r~iil 1 U1 (TeJlmg us. for fixamnla. thai- !► « 


of Achilles 

Htr account of Pope’s landscape 
gardening is another matter alto- 
gather. ,lt i* longer than the otlier 
sections- combined- ohti comprisas 
half Hie book: it surveys ail aspects 


spective, 1 shades of colour.' and or orchlteetnre— J* 8 * . rLd#?' wrrzsCHB l 
censured the manicured lawns and would call tiro EneiS?/ ^ * A. Mythology foe 

n'mmetrioal perfections of certain ture-aiid Its ■*»!, ?' LSS#. S ,and ' ■ .. ^ 7 

French gardens. alms, i e, its ultimate -hont .rfv ... 1 ' f - 

.Now ' that the ' evid.uce U 


CIlAN CE NITZSCHE 




Collected Poems : Jt was 
i ipto account when James 
. . excellent edition of The 

J. I. M. Stewart Complete. Poems was published in 
1976. In addition to being reason- 
ably priced. The Complete Poenis 
offered a reliable text Jn a manage- 
able and attractive format. 

It is now supplemented by ■ a 
Variorum .edition , of tho sqm a text 
that will be fquiui mdispenilble by 
scholarly'; students ^ 


(Telling US, for example, (hat it is 
delightful to’ se'e a, scholar going too 


Hardy’s 


poetry,. though not perhaps by mauy 
other readers : unfortunately this 


mining the idiosyncrasies "“and ? r “ S ' £ ®‘ 9 ° 
limitations of the major novelists ® 85635 254 3 
with whom he is concerned, 'ssssSmS 

Perhaps because he is himself a 

6P wit. Gehet, j tme eSsajr hegihi' Ts R 

a writer who h&s t he ' .courage 1 of $&*:&**& 


and will go on bursting in every 
minute that follows ”, And all this 
we are made to see : 

It is no news that Dostoevsky’s 
novels arq dramas of .conscience 
and. belief; but-. they are great 
novels because he is able to trans- 
late this Into specific acts and teFftauralj STO'!! commit* 
scenes of believing, and because still fRceH’ Sri? «» Mah-aux, were 

siiiisrkartd.i^E ' 

U « iculpMi/ o f mo’lon ffgS'rcs! 1 

J.I.M.S. balnnce between an acute and soine- 
timos hostile discrimination and a 
general i«ed feeling that Malrqux 
was a good tiling. 

. ctice as a critic 
wus sumuned up in g statement frqm 

4341 e ‘ Thq, 

must' 

point; Hoes not exist in isolation 


EDGELL RSCKWORD ; 

titerature in S ubiety s Essays & Rick word's practice as a 

Opinions iri931,l?;8, . , “ * 

mes r o-- B — - Eqited by Alan Yoinig . ' ' *' 

Tha sparing of comprehensive cen- «5__ : 

I in SU ! re -’ yec twiftiy precise in deter- p^* Cgrcanet New Press. £6.90. 


Not least among Michael Schmidt's 
Jiteratura . 

... 

his’ co'n victibns. Zola” wfe ~are° told”, u con- 

“ likq soihe powerful locomotive! w 0 r A s Contributions to 

eati dp facts arid lives «s if th* Sn 4 SSSS r Modern Loiters, 
wore so much caql, choking us with JjS ' ft? lll “ (l u a bterary 
enormous tloiids of ' smdke ' which SS!S Rl a de6p1 ^ l n ( 1 ? e,1ccd by T. S. 
ivere both dream and nightmare ” £ 1C 1 - ,n 

J “ : «»? Perpetual Kri 'lj?™™ J?® 


K as .HE: to „ Jftf » VlE 


. jhg FopeV politics and to «■ gMiatar 
degree 4iH psycublogy. 1 No one 
iity: knowledge has duted 
■ big-question about Pop 
.«<iq no one since. 1C, 
wrote in 1930 h.sii dared 
rwydiobiogi'ftphytitat J 
ui touch (wtliiltc fu^t^ 



'■Wf . a nq,, concrete, -experience, 
which must- be. the writer's star line 
point does not exist in isolation 
from Hie complex of social relation, 
ships , , The 'insistence, upon.' tha 
specific experience, as opposed to 
the heady ideological cocktail 
served up by History and the Class 
Struggle, set Rickword apart in the 
1930s L Bqd may lielp. to^explain Why 
he « sometHlBg of a hero,' If "V&i 
uh assuming sort of hero, on tlie 
left toejay. ‘ ;•?' 

•-* Brlc Jlomberger.;. 


Eliot's Selected 
much more' radical 


The first * volume | of ■ the new 
annual jReuieio (University- Pross of 
Charlottesville. $20), -woe 


Wi- wt tiie, title tit Ms book, suggests, hi) Js not virgin t«rit»w 4 and- BronMR 
tor- wtBh to document Pope’s activities does not* pretend tbat Christoriit' 
tii lu M Hid Aits of Georgian En^nd *-i , J^wsay, Mwgdt jourdalo,.. I?d W ard 


- mure thimcri P u bjh4ied i® 192&. It aims (and in 

-his many contributions m ? , ' cc (F t edw ) 

/SwSsa se 


logy. Slierijui ii, u> -ho, sure, dis*.. bHfty iq music, oCbeckl 
missed' Miss SUwdfr l^e os maw ; Views of the villa 
wit "i but 'lSib disaiiSsIveness did . fVtin. end s . P^ p suasiv 


Addison , ^ The- 
bore an equal 2^ l' 
fleeted images M, * 

bei^e, BroitiieU, doina 


uo ted : every 
id alteration 


'not solvo .thq.tlddle, pf Pope's pvy- 
chulogy. it. ntu^t rbo roaromberad 


... . . _. persuasive 

that Blenheim bears 'moire 
lies n» “Ti men's Vttty 


-Two outstanding essays are 'those, 
on Stendhal nnd Dostoevsky respec- 
tively, Tha biographer of Stendhai. 
Sic -Victor says, is In competition 
8 autobiography 1 in 

whicJi the. rivriter sees himself as a 
; performing 


[W „ra : fidiqlmrly work oii 

have" KAflW - ihe I?" 811 ®* 1 fpttl Apiarican^language end 
most intelligent ,lt: ^^ rfi *;>AjCrai:tivdlY. produced. 


lated a ‘great deal 


useful in“' MaSl and wro^ Scholarly ^Fpb^/.ing) the enter: 
un dogmatically,; precisely the kind prls . i "| | y commissioned essays cover 


-fixaipi 
evopt 
•'pehrt . 

' recently 


t - .y5 "y’-v 
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WEST 

SUSSEX 

COUNTY 

COUNCIL 

LIBRARY SERVICE 


Senior Assistant 
Librarian 

(Male or Female) 

H'illowhale Library (I'aghuni/Afdwick) 

This post offers o elm) longing upiwuiiiiiy fur 
someone seeking experience in a wide field nf 
Library work. Salary grade AP2.1 — within the 
range £3, 585 -£4,533 per unmun ( mini mu m of 
£4,080 for Chartered Librarian) ; 21 cluya 1 aimunl 
leave. Closing date, January .1(1. 

Further details and application fornw available 
fmtu Mrs. A. James, Library Ailminislrulinii 
Centre, Tower Street, ChiclicMor. 

Telephone Chichester 78S10U, lixl. (I.lfi. 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 

Tha Department of History 
Invites applications for a 
I wo -year appointment In 
aarly modem French history 
lor the 1980-81 and 1981- 
82 academic years. 
Resoonaihililias Include the 
teaching ol a class on the 
historic foundations of mod- 
ern European civilization 
at the introductory lovol 
And classes fo early mod- 
am French history at ad- 
vanced undergraduate and 
graduate levels. Hank will 
be at M:e Lecturer or Assial- 
am Professor fovel. Salejy 
will be commensurate with 
quel Hi oat ions and experi- 
ence. 

Application*, lofl*th*r hllh • 
currlaulum ill** and lha namta 
or ihraa rsfaicn. thou Id ba 
addrvnad la Plot*** or T. D. 
RiQtiv, Head, Dapwtmani of 
Hlitoif. Unlv*r*Uy ol etakalohi- 
nin, S allcat eon, Mlhalatwmn, 

sm avra. 

Applleotiana accepted until pail- 
lion It lined. 


Library 

Assistants 

up to £3,975 p-a. inc. 

Opportunities exist to 
work in the busy librar- 
ies at (tie Polytechnic's 
Cockloslers aid Hendon 
to cations in north Lon- 
don . The work is varied 
ar>d i uteres tlrg, and yon 
would enjoy frequent 
contact with students 
and staff. 

Good A levels or equiva- 
lent qualifications are 
expected, preferably to- 
gether with library or 
lelevEOt work experi- 
ence. 

Wllo iiurflftfl rat, M 155/ 
MUfirA II you »r* 11V are tied 
In war Kn'.g »l Cock' osier*. or 
i el. Ml 20 A lar Haiidon. dm'- 
-ng Mrs) -Class IQ Appoint- 
ment* Otlloa, Mlti-d Ians 
Polrlachnic, Cal Hill. Barn* I. 
Hefli BN 4 BHU. Cleilna dila 
January 28. 

Middlesex. 

Polytechnic 


Area Librarian 
SedgleyArea 
£5724 -£6091 (SOI) 


Experienced Chartered Librarian required to 
orgunii*, develop and control the. library services in 

flhbiahe«ydndtoberaapcTiSTbla 
lor lie operation, of the mobile and domiciliary i«- 
vfcei for Ibe whole Borough. The Area Librarian is a 


IftiTlAMMt I f! 


The past canfes a casual car user's allowance. 
Housing accommodation and assistance with relo- 
cation expenses may ba available. . 

Appticatteri forms and further details from Leisure- 
and Recreation Services, 3 St James's Road, Dudley, 

' Wee# Midland* (Tel Dudley. 55433, Ext 5427/8), . 
retunusbleby February, 1390- ■ 




- Metropoliku i Boroi icjl i 


INFORMATION 

ASSISTANT 

TEDDINGTON STUDIOS 
Salary circa £5300 

Vfo are seeking an experienced person lo provide 
an inform alion service loall members of the 
Proa rai nme Services Department in addition to 
performing ihe duties of librarian in the Design Libraty. 

Responsibililies will include ensuring Hie smooth 
running o( the library by maintaining information and 
samples, routine research, constant liaison both 
internal and external and all related librarian duties. 

Candidates must have gained several years 
experience in information or librarianship, possess 
good communication skills and have a genuine 
(merest in providing a service withlna media-related 
environment such as television. 

An interest arfo for educational background in 
the arts would be a key factor in determining Ihe 
successful candidate. 

In addition to the above salary we offer subsidised 
restaurant and canteen facilities, Sports and Social 
Club. 21 days lioliday and many other altraclive 
benefits usually associated with a large company. 

Please apply: Sue Hacketl, Staff Relations Officer, 
Thames Television Lid.. Broom Road, Teddlnglon 
Lock, Middlesex Tel: 01-977 3252, ext. 539. 


THAMES 


LONDON'S WEEKDAY ITV 




WEST LOiXDOiV 
INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EHUtWTIOIX 

Borough Rond. Maria Grey. Chiswick 

2 LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 

are required, one at Lancaster House, Isleworrli, and 
one at Gordon House, Twickenham, for general duties 
including the issuing, processing and shelving of books, 
etc. Applicants with similar library experience will 
be preferred and typing ability an advantage. These 
are full-time posts of 36 hours per week with occa- 
sional evening and Saturday morning duties involved 
on a rota. Salary Clerical 1 (bar at 21 years and oVer), 
E3.186-C3.5fi5 inclusive per annum. 



LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HOUNSLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF ARTS 

AND RECREATION 

LIBRARIANS 

AP2/3 E3.975-e4.923 
Inclusive 

Applications are Invited 
from Chartered Librarians 
or from those who have 
coiftpleted the Library Asso- 
ciation final .examination ' 
(or iie equivalent) for two 
position 1 * currently vacant 
m the London Borough ol 
HounBlow: Deputy to (he 
S-anch Librarian at Hiv, 
worth (Interest in children's 
work vital), and Children's 
Librarian ai Heston Branch 
Library (full-time children's 
work). 

K ression beyond £4.383 
swe dependent .upon 
qualifications. ’ ' . ' 
Application forms 1 (rprti Dir- 
ector of Arle and Recrea- 
tion, CMo Centre, Lampion 
Road, Hounslow TW3 4DN. 
Telephone 01-870 7728 exL- 
4163. Closing dale: iBIh 
February, 1980. . 


FOR BBT RESULTS 
ADVERTISE All . 

. YOUR V 
HOLIDAY VACANClfi 
FOR 1980 . 


01-837 1234 
EXT. 437 


Classified . 

Advertisement Rates 
Display m Classified Pages 
Single column centi- 
metre, £5.20 

Minimum Space : „ 
9cm x s.c. £46.80 
Copy date , 

7 days preceding pub- 
lication 
Linage 

All classifications 
. , £1 .bO per line 
Minimum 3 lines £3.00 
Box Numbers £1 .50 
Copy date , 

5 days preceding pub- 
lication. 

CLASSIFICATION 
Appointments Vacant 
Archivists 
Educational 
General- •• -m. 
Librarians.' 

Public and University 
Publishing 1 

Appointments Wanted. 
OTHER 

CATEGORIES „ 
Sales and Auctions 
Books and Prints 
Business Services 
Courses 
Educational. • 

For Sale ^nd Wanted 
Lectures and Meetings 
literature ' 

Personal > 

Holidays and Travel - j 
Enterta nmenfs ‘ : ■ 

Exhibitions . .: . .. • 
CONtACt' ; 4 : ^ ; 

marieJcorbett . ; 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 
FOR 30p 


In almost any country 
you care to mention. 

The Times Literary 
Supplement finds a place 
in senior common room, 

.. . , - * i < . - , - • 

on writing desk, in a 
briefcase. For academic 
and layman alike, the 
TLS provides voyages of 

discovery into every 

, , . , '• 

conceivable subject. 

. ■ . it ' 

Some of the finest talehts 
write regularly for the 
Literary Supplement and 
almost half a million 
lively minds read it every 

week; . : ^ : ■ ' ■ / • v •" 


THE TIMES 
LITERARY , : f 
SUPPLEMENT 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Deputy Librarian 

Bu siness information : an essential tool of management 


Researching, acquiring, disseminating, storina 
and retrieving accurate, authoritative and up to 
date business informal ton makes a vital 
contribution to the strategic management of a 

Burm8h Group ' s 

H .®u dof Management Research 
setytees and the Librarian wnhin our Public 
Affa irs Division. A principal task will include 
editing and compiling a daily digest and weekly 
bulletin culled from the international press; 
cataloguing and classifying documents; 
selecting and ordering essential publications; 
and keeping abreast of developments in 
information dissemination and retrieval by the 
most modern computerised and electronic 
methods. An extensive knowledge of and 


frequent liaison with outside sources of 
specialised information will be required 

^br S a 0 r^ 'lAd "nf^rn^n an 

An attractive salary around £6,300 will be 

B r n 3 the ful - 1 lar fl s ' corn Pany benefits 

Please write or telephone for an 

application form to: 

— _ ■ - — The Recruitment Section, 

Personnel Department, 

Rl jrmnh i urmah 0il Trading Limited, 
Durman Burmeh House, Pipers Way 
Swindon, Wilts SN3 1 R E: 

L- Tel: Swindon (0793] 47400 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN (AP4) 
(PUBLICITY AND DISPLAY) 
(£4,644-£5,067) 

SL 8 l ', nuiled ,rom end 

axpwlenead librarians for the above post 
which caiTias responsibility for the co-ordine- 
^,,® nd preparation of library displays, pub- 
Itcatlona, leaohlng aids. elo. 1 H 

»S™ s °S,d dl,tles ' er,qui y worl< wl " 

The A 6 s fi lBfini l n. and f0,m of a PP |lc «»on from 
PofvltStt H D ir C * 0 £ < Adm,nrs l««on). Trent 

rs&rrss K m NQ1 

"'TIREINT^^ 

LYT ECHPkllC 

^NaTTfNGHAiyiHMHBMf 


. THEATRE' J 

h'ns a vacancy for a S 

RIGHTS MANAGER S 

cuneni prsaSL n? n ?h2 al H a w 1 181 , have "rtowisdOB ol * 
•W. defamat ^ J, h * " 8,di of comraci.. copyrlflhl • 

JtlMlrt’* .h WB . W ® 01 advialr )D the # 

Salary neao(iflb? fc 0mo SL ? n lh ® I* 1 ** Concerning them. • 0 
ouveen" 8 1 b6, Fo ^ we#ks'- holiday. Subsidised J 

k»rm 8 1o'^ r na U ?H t ® , ®P hone f° r an application 5 
0 Ns?ffl rt b6riB *’ HMd of Establish- f 

don 861 aDv nal T T 1 healr# ' Soulh Ban fo Lon- • 
» SE1 8PX. Tel. : (01). 828 2033 ex. ■ 378. ® 


^“St S El H lF ST JHDIES— JAMAICA 
f® WL 0|! llBR ARY STUDIES 

S2i„ so !?nps : " lnrom*n nn r ^“ k f *»"-hook llbruiSnsttlp ; Informe- 
hSl arof i OilsnlstJon f, M, | Ca *4 u .^_. ac onoe ' Teohnolofly. 

P ^ '^MlJp.-lxWtgfefJuats work added 


111, LIBRARY 

fZTA £T,l a 'XP > » 


S'”?* M^i^js “of or M TT 8 m«e 
fy'^^ariancB. f oa, r«ble. , L,evel of appointment dependent 


JMy and Ravil . JSP'J?, , J Wdi** .: ^OflBas,. BlloyiancB. ; r.S.S.U. ; 
&Wl»d ■■ ' . • W f 1 . u h nfu,n J*hW Bocpifimodason or housing elloiv- 

*hh ourrlculum utrso and naming 
•'Shy lha 'Waar, 3? poasIblB -ro the Raglalrsr, 

-Iha^U Ir ^ ii?* K 0n ?J Kln H B *Pn.7. Jemalas.!, .Appif? 
'Counolf . M “fc* * V? ' S® n d' *»Be . depY 10 : Ifis ' Infir- . 

Tortanhprti Cpuri Road, London -W.lV ODT. 


L; 

hv 

S’ 




BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 

T| DEPUTY COUNTY REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN 

AP 5/S. O.l. £5 i 220-E6,080 

2. PRIMARY SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN 
(NORTH) 

(Based at Milton Keynes) Ap 3 C^OBB M.SSS 

3. PRIMARY SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN 
(SOUTH) 

(gated at Chatham) AP 3 24,080-^4,533 

Minimum qualifications for the above posts: Chartered 
Librarian 

NJC Conditions of Service. Successful applicants subject 
to medical examination. In approved cases the County 
Council assists with Removal an<d Associated expenses. 
Applications (no form#;, together 'with the Names and 
addresses of two referees, to Ihe County Librarian, 
County Llbrpry, County Hall, Aylesbuiy, Bucks, to be 
received within two weeks of the appearance of this 
advertisement. Please enclose a largo stamped addressed 
envelope. 


DIVISIONAL 

Librarian 

NORTH EAST ESSEX 
P02{a) 97,704-28,520 ref. 113/79 

Appllcallons ere Invited from suitably qualified 
Librarians for Ihe post of Divisional Librarian. 
North Etst Essex. ThBre are five Divisions, ' ihe 
North East Division Is centred on Colchester, where 
n new Library Is to be opened in April end consists 
ol Iwo Area Teams, one based, at Colchester and 
ihe other at Clacton. 1 

The successful candidate will be responsible for the 
fls^eral direction of the Senior Management Tj»arh. 
Applfcptlon fofms and fob', deacrfplfon can be ob- 
tained from Personnel Department, County Library 
™ ^. T ? ors '., Qold,a y G8rdan s, Chelmsford, Essex 
CM2 0EW, and completed, anpjicaffo * 


Unlversiteit van Amsterdam 

Tlu? A nt hi opological-SocioIogical Institute of 
the University or Amsterdam Jias u vacancy 
lor it 

part-time lectorship 
inwomenstudies. 

Her.' his Ins ks will be: 

luHching and reseaivli in the urea or women- 
studies in the context of cultural sintbropufogy 
and min-Westcrn sociology. Admin isf rat ive 
activities focussed on the co-ordinal ir»n of 
\vomensluclies «n[ the Institute. 

Ri'tlitirenieitl. 1 ,: 

i\l as lers and/or D*>cloral Degree in one or the 
social sciences with a major an d/or minor in 
cull urn! nnth i opology and non-Wes! cm 
sociology. 

Competence in feminist anthropology and a 
knowledge of recent developments in the 
Held. 

J amiliarily with and/or nivolvemeut hi Ihe 
lei it in is t movement. Social scientists with 
puhlianjuns and/or research in feminist, 
anthropology are especially encouraged to 
appiy. 

The candidate Will bd expected to have a 
passive must cry ot Dutch within one year 
from the date pf appointment. 

Applications should be submitted within 
14 days to 

Dr. B. Schnllc, 

A.S.C., Sarphatistraal J06A, 

1018 GV Amsterdam, The Wethcrlamls, 
quilling number 3468. 
lfot further information please contact the 
jHi'si.m above or cull (020) 522 3810, 


1 1 

1 1 EDUCATION AUTHOflITV 

Librarians 

Salary Stole £5, 141-£6,2<9 

(foclusive i>f London Weighting) 

App l -cations c;.g invited from Chartered Libro flans !or the 
following posts. — 

(Grade : Librarian ill) 

■ Isaac Newton School, Woningtorv Road, W 10 
ffl Konntngton School; Cormont Road, SE5 9RF 

■ Paddington College, Saltram Crsacant, WB 3HW 

The prton appointed will be the -site -librarian- at Saltram 

| SI. Tharen's R.C.-School, BelmotU Hill, 8E13 5DZ 

■ Sltvarthorpe School, Southampton Way, S.E.5 

This is a part-time post (Initially. 30 hours- per week, term-time 
only). - ■ , 

■ TauiAr Nnlnlata S^hiini QI.L..J m. . . _ . 


El 2JR 




Tower Hamlets School .Richard Street, Commercial Road, 

Application forms for all mats and further details ^Trom 
tha Education Officer, EOfEatab- IB. Room 367. The 
County Hall, London SE1 7PB. 

Please enclose a stamped addressed: loolscap envelope 
lor reply. ■ 

Completed application forma to be returned not later than 
Friday, 1st February, 1000., ; * • 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE’S OFFICE 

Outreach worker 

£6il08 £6,447 p.(». ipc. i 

If you could ‘ sell ’ the services of the 
Libraries Division by giving lectures, 
mounting exhibitions, ; flouts and displays 
you may be the person we are looking' for/ 
v\c require a person to promote two-way 


ney Libraries and Arts Services are uti- 
lised to the maximum. 

Applicants should have experience in cul- 
tural activities with an arts and/or libraries 
background, , ideally experienced in bolt/ 
Helds. i • 

With the opportunity to c«wnmoiice in a 
new post and join o thriving Division, there 
is the benefit of additional leave entitle- 
ment which goes with working for Hack - 
ney, and loans for aumiol season tickets 
are available after one yeart Service. 
Application .Forms from Director of Per- 
sonnel ami Secretariat, ToWn Hall. More 
street, E.8, tel. 986 9278 (24- 
hour ansaphone service), qiipty 


Closing date: February I. * ' 
Ati;, , Equal ! Opportunity Erti 


Opportunity Em 















